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Dr. Judd, in his studies, has found that 
geometry is the most difficult high school sub- 
ject. Other investigators have discovered that 
students find the solution of original problems 
the most difficult part of geometry. The Wells 
and Hart Modern Geometries by their system- 
atic training in the solution of original prob- 
lems have therefore challenged the most obnox- 
tous bugaboo in secondary school subjects. 


It is becoming axiomatic that the prefer- 
ence for Wells and Hart texts is a preference 
for a superior performance of students. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION? 


Ar the request of the committee on edu- 
eation and voeation, under whose direction 
this conference is held, I am to present the 
cooperative plan of engineering education 
sinee it is believed te be at least one prac- 
tical means of cooperation of the college 
with business and industry. 

A plan of cooperation that works in the 
engineering schools, even though it be with 
technical and specialized curricula, is more 
relevant to the general question under con- 
sideration at this conference than might at 
first appear. 

It will be reealled that engineering edu- 
cation in America has always been in its 
essential respects a form of college educa- 
Unlike law and medicine, it was 
directed by educators 
rather than by practitioners. It is not an 
outgrowth of the profession and did not 
evolve from the apprenticeship plan. Fur- 
thermore, engineering education has never 
dealt exclusively with technieal or profes- 
sional training but has always given a 
large place to purely general subjects. 
While the engineering school points the 
undergraduate toward a specific goal, yet 
engineering educators are insistent that a 
good engineering curriculum must offer a 
good general education. 

Engineering curricula have been charac- 


tion. 


established and 


terized as aiming? 


to provide a thorough grounding in the principles 
of science and the methods of engineering, to- 
gether with elements of liberal culture intended to 


‘Presented at the Business Conference of New 
England executives and educational leaders at the 
University Club, Boston, April 29, 1927. 

? The Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
XVII, p. 582, February, 1927. 


enrich the personal life of the student and fit him 
for a worthy place in human society. They do not 
afford a complete professional training. Whatever 
their original purpose, the majority of engineering 
graduates actually put their training to the uses 
of a general education. These curricula should 
then be appraised as a type of college training, 
aiming at large general values and intended to lay 
only the broader rather than the specialized founda- 
tions for a professional career. 


The development cf the cooperative plan 
in the engineering schools as an effective 
means of coordinating the schools with 
business and industry is said to be one of 
the major developments in engineering 
education in the last twenty years. 

The cooperative method of engineering 
education is the subject of a recent exhaus- 
tive survey by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. Since this 
survey is the most complete and compre- 
hensive survey of cooperative education yet 
published, certain statements from that re- 
port are quoted in this paper. This report 
states in part that :* 


The combination of practical experience with 
scholastic training has been advocated as a desir- 
able educational method many times in the past, 
and several plans for accomplishing this end have 
been instituted in certain divisions of the general 
field of education. . Cooperative engineering 
courses as conducted in the United States are, how- 
ever, a distinctive type of educational program for 
which little or no direct precedent can be found. It 
is probably both fitting and accurate to credit not 
only the inception of the idea of such courses but 
also the position which the plan occupies in this 
country at present, in large measure, to the ability, 
resourcefulness, courage and consistency of pur- 
pose of Dean Herman Schneider, who first estab- 
lished cooperative engineering courses at Cincin- 
nati in 1906. 


3 The Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
XVII, pp. 671-72, March, 1927. 
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Apparently the next cooperative college 
courses established in the United States 
were those at Northeastern University in 
1909 and at Pittsburgh University in 1910. 

In the first year of the cooperative plan 
at Cincinnati University, twenty-seven stu- 
dents were enrolled. During the last 
twenty years, the enrolment in college co- 
operative courses in the United States has 
grown to 5,500, or approximately 10 per 
cent. of all students enrolled in engineering 
courses at the present time. Eighteen col- 
leges in the United States are now operat- 
ing engineering courses entirely or partially 
on the cooperative plan; four have coopera- 
tive courses in departments of commerce; 
two in liberal arts, and one in medicine. 
The entire day school of business adminis- 
tration at Northeastern is also now being 
placed on the cooperative plan. Only two 
institutions that adopted the cooperative 
plan later abandoned it. In both of these 
instances, the plan was adopted in a very 
limited way and affected only a few stu- 
dents. 

It appears that the way in which the co- 
operative idea is applied causes institutions 
adopting it to fall somewhat naturally into 
the following principal groups: 

In one group* 
the intent is evidently to make the cooperative 
work virtually an integral part of the curriculum; 
instruction of the student is continued while he is 
with the cooperating companies; and his program 
of experience is mapped out and administered so 
as to be auxiliary to and coordinate with instruc- 
tion received in college. He pursues a definitely 
prescribed course of sequential training, all parts 
of which are selected with reference to their maxi- 
mum educational value in the field of his particular 
curriculum. When the purpose of this type of co- 
operative program is attained, the periods of in- 
dustrial experience become virtually an extension 
of the curriculum beyond the walls of the insti- 
tution. 


The Electrical Engineering Department 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


4The Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
XVII, p. 680, March, 1927, first paragraph. 
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nology would seem to be a splendid ex. 
ample of this group. 

In another group,°® 
while the student’s industrial experience is in the 
field of engineering which he has selected, it is 
precisely the same as he would receive as a regular 
employee of the company, irrespective of his statys 
as a cooperative student. The purpose appears to 
be to place the student strictly on his own responsi- 
bility and to acquaint him with industrial require. 
ments just as he would be required to meet them 
as a regular employee. This does not imply that 
the institution does not exercise general supervision 
over the student’s industrial work or that it fails 
to advance him from one type of position to an. 
other, but that actual industrial status and experi- 
ence are the primary aim. 


Cincinnati University and Northeastern 
University are examples coming in this 
group.® 

Still another category into which cooperative 
training may fall may be termed ‘‘ intermittent 
education.’’ In such cases, the cooperative plan 
becomes merely part-time instruction and _part- 
time employment with little relationship between 
the two. 


There are, of course, a few special adap- 
tations of the cooperative idea that do not 
fall within the above groups. 

The cooperative idea is the correlation, 
in the most effective way, of college training 
and practical experience in business and 
industry. This idea has been applied in a 
variety of ways and with varying periods 
of alternation between instruction in col 
lege and experience in industry. This 
period varies from the daily alternation 
between daytime employment and evening 
class attendance at college to a single con- 
tinuous industrial period of fifteen months 
following the junior year as recommended 
in some instances, such as at the Woreester 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The cooperative plan is usually under- 
stood, however, to mean the alternation of 


5 The Journal of Engineering Education, V°! 
XVII, p. 680, March, 1927, second paragrap) 
6 The Journal of Engineering Education, 

XVII, p. 681, March, 1927. 
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regular scheduled periods in college and in 
the industry. There is, apparently, no 
standardized type of cooperative curricu- 
lum or cooperative plan. The plans in dif- 
ferent institutions differ considerably in 
standards, ideals and purposes as well as 
in details of operation and administration. 
The location of the institution with respect 
to the industries with which it is to cooper- 
ate and the types of industries themselves 
also have a decided effect on the plan. 

There is nothing unique or sacred about 
the length of the period of alternation be- 
tween institution and industry. The peri- 
ods vary from two weeks to the semester of 
ten to fifteen weeks and have come to fall 
into two general classes : 

The short period of five weeks or less 
seems to be the one of maximum length for 
a continuous period of work in the industry 
which does not result in a serious break in 
the school work and yet which is long 
enough to accomplish a reasonable unit of 
work while at college. With this period of 
alternation, the student seems to be able to 
pick up his college work and continue on 
without serious difficulty in the subjects 
which he was pursuing when previously at 
college. Coilege work and college contacts 
are carried over from one period to the 
next. 

The longer period of a semester, on the 

other hand, permits the completion of an 
entire course or major division of a subject 
during a single school period. It also per- 
mits a longer continuous period for partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities. This 
period, however, seems to cause a very defi- 
nite break in college work and college con- 
tacts at the end of each school period. 
_ In some sehools, the cooperative plan is 
introduced in the senior or the junior year 
only, while in others the plan is operated 
during two, three, four or even throughout 
a five-year curriculum. 

The committee in charge of the program 
today has asked me to explain somewhat 
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in detail the method used to carry on the 
work of coordination at Northeastern. 
This is done, however, with some hesitation, 
since I realize that many who are here are 
already familiar with this phase of the 
work. 

The cooperative plan has been in opera- 
tion at Northeastern in civil, mechanical, 
electrical and chemical engineering cur- 
ricula since the establishment of the school 
of engineering in 1909. All eurricula are 
four years in length but the students in 
the upper three years only are placed on 
the cooperative plan. The freshman year 
is a period of study and orientation. Dur- 
ing the current year seven hundred upper- 
classmen are in attendance on the coopera- 
tive plan, alternating throughout the year 
on a five-week period of alternation. One 
hundred and forty-seven different consult- 
ing engineers, business men, industrial 
firms and employers throughout New En- 
gland, New York and New Jersey are 
actively cooperating with the university at 
the present time. The students are always 
placed in pairs so as to maintain continuous 
service to the employer. One is in school 
while his alternate is at work in the in- 
dustry. 

There has been no great difficulty in 
arranging for cooperative work in a stu- 
dent’s major field of study. Correlation 
ean usually be obtained along the general 
lines of the students’ curriculum, but no 
attempt is made to correlate the industrial 
work directly and specifically with individ- 
ual subjects or the previous period of school 
work. 

The coordination is carried on by a com- 
plete staff of coordinators who give their 
entire time to this work. The department 
of cooperative work is under the general 
direction of the dean and is independent 
of the teaching faculty. 

Under the supervision of the director of 
cooperative work, the coordinators establish 
cooperative relations with firms and ar- 
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range schedules of industrial work varying 
from one to three years, depending upon 
the range of experience available with the 
firm. 

Each coordinator places the students 
who are under his charge, visits them in the 
industry while at work, interviews both 
student and employer and arranges for 
transfers from one department to another 
so that the training shall be progressive. 
He acts as faculty adviser to his students 
to enable them to obtain the maximum 
benefit from the cooperative work, and 
maintains close contacts with them and the 
employing firm so as to adjust immediately 
any trouble that may arise. 

Each student must prepare during each 
working period in the industry an exten- 
sive report upon some phase of the coopera- 
tive work upon which he is engaged. The 
subjects of these reports are selected by the 
student with the approval of the depart- 
ment of cooperative work. The reports are 
designed to encourage observation and in- 
vestigation by the student and to help him 
appreciate more fully the extent and value 
of his experience. They are, in fact, short 
theses on subjects that grow out of the in- 
dustrial experience with the cooperating 
firm, rather than reports describing the 
work done by the student in the plant. 
The reports are corrected by the members 
of the department and are discussed with 
the student during the next following 
school period. 

The coordinator also meets, during each 
school period, a regularly scheduled class 
two hours per week in engineering confer- 
ence devoted to a consideration of engineer- 
ing practice problems and experiences. 

The cooperative work of each student is 
evaluated and graded as accurately as pos- 
sible. The grade for each five-week period 
in the industry is based upon three things: 
(1) A report mailed to the school by the 
employer covering the personal qualities of 
the student’s work, such as reliability, in- 
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terest, application, initiative; (2) a mark 
given by the coordinator after personal 
conference with the employer; (3) the 
written report required of each student 
during each five-week period in the ip. 
dustry. 

The grade for each period is determined 
by giving due weight to each of these three 
elements. A record giving the kind and 
length of the industrial experience, to. 
gether with the grade received, is maip. 
tained permanently in the university files, 

The students earn from $12 to $45 per 
week during the working periods. While 
this is not considered a matter of major 
importance in the educational plan, it helps 
in the solution of the financial problem for 
many students. Last year the students at 
Northeastern earned, while engaged on th: 
cooperative work with cooperating firms, a 
total of $260,000. 

During the past few years there has been 
much criticism of the student’s attitud 
toward his academic work. Many of t 
critics have said that the world of student 
activities—of athletics, fraternities, moving 
pictures and social events—had first plac 
in the student’s attention and enthusiasm, 
that courses of study were of secondary 
interest or merely incidental. When th 
criticism did not take this form, it took 
another equally ominous one; it was said 
that the student was indifferent to 1s 
studies, that he worked hard only under 
compulsion. The situation would seem ' 
simmer down to this, ‘‘that youth has found 
books to be a mighty bloodless substitu 
for life.’’ Regardless of what we mig 
desire, he has found life not in text-books 
classroom assignments and courses of stu) 
but in athletics and social events—in is 
own first-hand experience. And in thal 
phrase ‘‘his own first-hand experience’ * 
one of the outstanding advantages of t 
cooperative plan; it gives to the acacem' 
work that touch of reality and significane 
which makes the work seem, to the stude! 
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to be a part of life itself—as real and vital 
as “‘activities.’’ That this statement is not 
en idle theory is demonstrated by the re- 
ports made by many of the seniors each 
vear, to the effect that their cooperative 
work has given them an added ‘‘interest in 
end respect for their theoretical work.’’ 
This added interest in the academic work 
with the resulting accomplishment is an 
obvious advantage to the school, to the stu- 
dent himself, and to the firm which will 
later employ him. 

Among the fundamental considerations 
which form the basis for any program of 
better adjustment between the college and 
the industry is the consideration of what 
qualities of character and mental outlook 
the graduate should possess if he is to make 
an early and satisfactory adjustment to the 
conditions of industrial life and if he is to 
meet with that sueeess which he desires, 
The young man’s attitudes and his charac- 
teristic habits of response to people are 
quite as important in determining the qual- 
ity of his adjustment to the industrial sit- 
uation as are his inherent mental abilities 
and his fund of knowledge. It is our firm 
conviction at the school that the experience 
which the students get in their cooperative 
work results in the aequisition by them of 
sound and desirable attitudes toward many 
problems and situations in industry .and 
results in a reasonably accurate estimate of 
their relation to them. The experience in 
cooperative work further results in the 
acquisition by the student of the ability to 
learn from men and to get along with many 
types and temperaments. This knowledge 
of how to get on with people can not be 
taught; it must be learned first hand by 
each individual through actual contact 
with the class of persons with whom one 
2 deal. Insofar as attitudes toward 
‘nite industrial situations are concerned, 
and insofar as habits of response to people 
‘re a vital factor, it seems that the coopera- 
‘ive plan of education is an extremely valu- 
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able aid in the effort to coordinate college 
and industry. 

It has been suggested that the coopera- 
tive plan, while developing ability in deal- 
ing with practical matters, has served to 
decrease the leisure which a student should 
have for participation in social affairs. 
Without doubt there is considerable truth 
in this criticism. Northeastern, appa- 
rently, has succeeded in giving the major- 
ity of the students the normal opportunity 
for social activity which is necessary for the 
development of certain aspects of the social 
personality. A recent survey made at the 
school by the director of student activities 
revealed the fact that more than 60 per 
eent. of the students are taking part in 
extra-curricular activities. 

Poise and self-confidence in dealing with 
people are certainly valuable traits of per- 
sonality, but they may be developed not 
merely through the contact of student with 
student, but also, and as well, through con- 
tacts made with people in industry. More- 
over, the student needs not so much to know 
how to get on with students as he does to 
know how to get on with the various groups 
with which he will later be required to deal 
when he begins his work in industry. 
Probably the most valuable industrial psy- 
chology is that which men acquire by work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with other men, 
thereby learning accurately and vividly the 
attitude of the laborer and the man in the 
shop. 

It has been generally conceded that one 
of the functions of our higher education has 
been to shape aright the character and per- 
sonalities of our students. With all due 
regard to what is accomplished by means of 
classroom instruction and extra-curricular 
activities, it does seem that those qualities 
of character in a student which are requi- 
site in business and industry can be devel- 
oped most surely and best through some 
form of cooperative education. Most peo- 
ple who know cooperative education inti- 
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mately say that its outstanding merit lies 
in the field of character building. They 
will point out that the experience which the 
student gets at work matures him and gives 
him an inereased sense of responsibility, 
that ‘‘his courage, resourcefulness and 
stamina are tested, that self-confidence and 
initiative are developed.’’ 

Supervised work in industry builds up 
in the student attitudes toward himself, his 
work and his associates which are whole- 
some. The accuracy of his self-evaluation 
increases as he measures his accomplish- 
ments and success against those of his fel- 
low workman. He loses some of his conceit, 
and comes to see his limitations and abili- 
ties as they are. One man whose experience 
with cooperative students extends over sev- 
eral years remarked that they do _ not 
usually have the white-collar complex; 2.e., 
they are willing to labor with their hands. 
Contact with capable men who are not col- 
lege graduates early frees the student from 
any false sense of superiority and gives him 
a genuine appreciation of the worth of the 
men with whom he works. 

It has been stated that’ 
in almost every case, natural ability being equal, 
the young man who has had the opportunity of a 
cooperative course is absorbable sooner and at a 
higher rate than is the man who has had the same 
training but. has yet to have adjusted his attitude 
toward work and industry and the relation of his 
education to practical work. This adjustment is 
the hardest job industry has to do—to adjust the 
state of mind of the college man. When this can 
be satisfactorily eccomplished, the rest is easy. 


As a form of vocational guidance, the 
cooperative plan of education has marked 
advantages. In the course of his varied 
experience at work, the student has an 
cpportunity to see and know first hand 
what is demanded of men in various posi- 
tions. His experience also enables him to 
know with certainty what kinds of work he 
is going to find congenial, what kinds are 


7™The Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. 
XVII, p. 716, March, 1927. 
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compatible with his already-fixed qualities 
of temperament and character, and finally 
what kinds are likely to lead to the ultimate 
position which he hopes to hold. It pro. 
vides an opportunity at graduation for the 
immediate selection of a field of work for 
which the student is adapted and the avoid. 
ance of years of expensive training jp , 
field in which the student may later find 
himself entirely unfitted. This selectiye 
process, continuing throughout the colleg 
course under the close supervision of ma- 
ture, experienced and unprejudiced men, 
permits students to start at the bottom i 
the industry and qualify for positions of 
trust and responsibility upon graduation, 
Car S. Eu 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





YOUTH’S SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT: 
THE ADOLESCENT IN SCHOOL’ 


To the conception of adolescence as ‘| 
‘*teen’’ age, chronologically speaking, ex- 
periences, actuai or vicarious, as parents, 
as social workers, as teachers, or as physi 
cians, with the Sentimental Tommys, the 
Jean Christophes, the Clarences, the Alic 
Adamses, the Penrods, the Young Woo: 
leys, of real life, have added physiological 
and psychological content. Physiologically, 
adolescence is the period of rather marked 
increases in height and in weight, in blood 
pressure, in lung capacity, in muscular 
strength, in sensitiveness of afferent nerves 
and end organs, in resistance to diseast; 
psychically, the evolution of a new seli- 
with new instincts, new emotions, n¢¥ 
ideas, new interests; new needs for self 
assertion and for self-expression ; with the 
beginnings of questionings as to origits 
and causes and of the development of 2! 
truistie ideals. 

1 Address delivered February 11, 1927, before" 
American Association of Social Workers at ™* 
joint session of the Pennsylvania Conference 


? 
n 


Social Welfare and the All-Philadelphia Con‘ 
ence on Social Work. 


1] 
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These transformations are in a measure 
due to the maturing of the sex and other 
elands; to the sublimation of the ‘‘hun- 
gers’ caused by the resultarit hormones ; to 
. consequent great rich rush of an uncon- 
scious yet vital foree—eall it what you will 
_Jibido, Glan vital, will to power, or the 
like. Literally, in Brahmie phrase, the 
growing adolescent is now ‘‘twice born,’’ 
into a new world, infinitely larger and more 
bewildering than the world of physical 
things of his first birth. This new world 
is a physical world, too, but in it, instead 
of being incidental, men and women and 
social relationships dominate. In their 
midst he must learn to live and move ef- 
fectively, or else to face frustration and, 
perhaps, disaster. 

Sometimes, the transition from childhood 
to youth proceeds slowly and quietly, un- 
marked by eataclysms of any sort. Some- 
times, the change appears to be sudden and 
violent, and there are many variations in 
tempo and in force between these two ex- 
tremes. In the ease of one whom I knew 
very well, she went to bed one night ap- 
parently as self-confident, as impertinent, 
as unmanageable a child as usual, and 
awakened almost painfully self-conscious, 
hungry for affection, for beauty, for ad- 
venture, sensitive to all sorts of personal 
and social influences, impatient with then 
existing conditions—a would-be reformer 
with high aspirations and desire to serve, 
but pitifully ignorant and blundering. 
All unknowing, she was led hither and yon 
by many whom either she adored or hated. 
Almost any one with a half-skilful hand 
might have driven her almost anywhere. 
Who shall say whether it was fortunate or 
unfortunate that, instead, she, herself, ob- 
stinately held the reins of her own devel- 
opment in her own hands? 

In general, quite in proportion to the 
difficulties of adjustment are the new pow- 
ers of the adoleseent. The energies of life, 
fagerness to be and to do are at flood tide. 
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It is typically a time of storm and stress, 
but, also, a time of abundant and glorious 
living. Fortunate those to whom it comes 
for the first time in full force. More for- 
tunate, still, those—and they are many—to 
whom come similar vital experiences, at 
more or less frequent intervals, until life 
ends. 


THE PHysicaL NEEDs OF ADOLESCENTS 

The most imperative physical needs of 
the young adolescent are for right food, suf- 
ficient sleep, fresh air, sunshine, exercise, 
muscular freedom, sports, cleanliness. But 
the teachers of physical education can not 
alone carry out this simple program. They 
are powerless unless boards of education 
provide well-ventilated, adequately heated 
—not overheated — buildings, movable 
tables and chairs, proper food and lunch 
rooms, soap, towels, toilet facilities and an 
out-of-door playground. They are handi- 
capped, too, unless they can secure the co- 
operation of the rest of the faculty, as well 
as that of the parents, in insisting upon 
fresh air, cleanliness, right postures, at all 
times, in all places. These things are far 
more difficult to obtain than a well-equipped 
gymnasium. 

Specifically, the course of study in physi- 
eal training for adolescents will be differ- 
ent for boys and girls. For both, it should 
provide for big body exercises, in order to 
reeducate muscles temporarily maladjusted 
because of rapid growth; to give supple- 
ness, to loosen the spine, the shoulders, the 
hamstring of the legs; in short, to empha- 
size movements quite unnecessary for little 
children. In addition, the adolescent needs 
free exercises for circulation, the wholesome 
stimulus of clean, uncommercialized sport, 
and, for girls, at least, the esthetic pleasure 
and genuine recreation of dancing. So far 
as the Philadelphia high schools are con- 
cerned, for many years, under the intelli- 
gent and able leadership of William 
Stecher, director of physical and health ed- 
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ucation, our adolescents have been getting 
just what they have needed not only in 
Danish gymnastics, but also in some of the 
German large muscle and _  muscle- 
strengthening exercises, in intra- and inter- 
mural games and in dances of different 
kinds. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE ADOLESCENT 


**If pedagogy,’’ writes Burnham, in ‘The 

Normal Mind,’ a book that ought to be in 
the library of every teacher, ‘‘does not 
know the aim of education . . . then peda- 
gogy should give place to hygiene, for hy- 
giene does know the aim definitely—health, 
adjustment to a normal environment and 
the acquisition of those habits of activity, 
physical and mental, that represent the al- 
phabets of health for every one. ... In 
the elementary grades, the emphasis is nat- 
urally on the acquisition of the alphabets 
of learning and health and morals. In the 
high school the emphasis shifts and the aim 
is more healthful adjustment to social en- 
vironment, and, so far as the individual is 
concerned, self-discovery, self-adjustment 
and mental as well as somatic hygiene. 
To learn to face reality, to acquire habits 
of attention and orderly association, to de- 
velop wholesome interests, to control one’s 
emotions, to cooperate in a normal social 
group; in a word, integration of the indi- 
vidual character and integration of the 
social group, are more valuable than the ac- 
quisition of all knowledge and the mastery 
of all conventional accomplishments. ’”’ 

Such aims demand new curricula, new 
courses of study, a new technique of teach- 
ing and a different attitude on the part of 
many teachers, of most parents and of the 
community in general. Those of us who 
have read the last Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education on the 
‘‘Foundations of Curriculum-Making’”’ be- 
lieve that the publication of this quite won- 
derful adventure in understanding, under- 
taken by a dozen of our greater educators, 
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opens the road along which the rest of ys 
must travel if we hope to reach the goal of 
mental and emotional health for the nex 
generation. 


THE TEACHER AND THE ADOLESCENT 


As Harold Rugg points out, in the mono. 
graph above referred to, if most, or even a 
moiety, of the teachers in the United States 
were able, like the late President Harper, 
to teach Hebrew as though it were a series 
of hairbreadth escapes, the curriculum 
itself would be a subordinate element in the 
educational scheme. ‘‘But under the cur. 
rent hampering conditions (better, of 
course, than in earlier decades) of inade- 
quately trained teachers, or large and uv- 
merous classes, heavy teaching programs, 
insufficient facilties and lack of educationa 
perspective—I fear we tend to reverse th 
process and teach hairbreadth escapes as 
though they were Hebrew. Hence my alle- 
giance to the curriculum, rather than to tl 
teacher, as the effective intermediary be- 
tween child and society.’’ 

Nevertheless, especially to adolescents, 
the teacher looms up large and big. Ques 
tionnaires to college students have revealed 
the fact that they remember with most en- 
thusiasm the teachers of their later hig! 
school years, with no emphasis on either 
their elementary or their early collex 
teachers. This has been naively interpreted 
to mean that the best teachers are in thi 
last years of the high school. Instead, prob- 
ably, it is an expression of characteristic 
adolescent idealized love for an olde! 
person. 

The personality of the teacher is wha! 
counts most to the adolescent. Again and 
again, questionnaires have revealed this at 
titude: a pleasant manner, real interest 1 
the boys and girls and impartiality rank 
higher than ability to teach. Whateve? 
else he does, the teacher must radiate ¢ 
couragement—never ridicule, never mer 
authority. 
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As high-school teachers, we can also serve 
our youth by cultivating a seventh sense— 
or is it an eighth ?—that of relativity. We 
need to see adolescence in relation to the 
whole of life, each individual pupil in re- 
ciprocal relation to other individuals, and 
each individual phase or quality of that 
pupil in relationship to the other phases or 
qualities. We need to see the relationships 
between heredity and environment, between 
childhood, youth, maturity, old age. We 
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dling, as well as, positively, to help our 
clientele to the attainment of their physical 
and psychical inheritances. In other words, 
Youth must be Free. 

And, above all, in our own life, as well as 
by what we actually say, we must help them 
to grow into the right attitude toward what 
may be the best that life offers—work and 
love. 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE SCHOOLS 


need to realize the continuity of individuaf One of the reasons for the rising tide of 


development, as well as the facts of adoles- 
cence itself. 

It is not enough to throw the spotlight on 
the period of adolescence. We must see, 
also, the continuity of human development 
in contrast to the illusion of distinct peri- 
ods. We must know childhood in order to 
preserve traits that should survive in the 
youth. We must sense the demands of the 
future world of adults in order properly 
to equip them for worthy and effective 
living. 

The childish traits that ought to be made 
to survive (Burnham) are (1) trustfulness 
vs. Suspicion, (2) freedom from fear, (3) 
freedom from danger, (4) freedom from 
inhibitions, repressions, self-consciousness, 
\) optimism, (6) sense of humor, (7) 
conscious concentrated attention on the 
present, (8) energy in motor reactions, (9) 
energy in chosen tasks. 

‘An adult who can work with a child’s 
whole-hearted attention, who in hours of 
recreation can drop into the child’s attitude 
of play, who can find his wages in his work 
without distracting thoughts of pay, or 
scholastie reward, or tokens of honor, or 
even the need of defending his own per- 
sonality, has an asset for mental health no 
hegative precautions ean equal.’’ 

In addition, we need to practice, as well 
as to teach, that education means the un- 
lolding from within, not additions from 
without. We need, also, to learn, nega- 
‘ively to stand aside, to refrain from med- 





junior high schools is the belief that they 
provide a solution for the difficult problem 
of the education of pre- and early adoles- 
cents, by the segregation in them of chil- 
dren from grades seven, eight and nine. 

Segregation, of course, is not enough. 
Moreover, as will be evident later, while, 
probably, a greater number of children pass 
through the first stage of adolescence in the 
junior high-school grades than in any other 
part of the school system, yet they are far 
from being the largest element there and 
they are present, also, in the schools above 
and below these grades. 

Fortunately the junior high has been 
counted a new adventure in the public 
school world and has been given relatively 
a free rein. In consequence, it has devel- 
oped, both in its curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular work, excellent plans for tryouts, 
experimentation and guidance in studies 
and in vocations, thus bridging some of the 
gaps between children, the schools and the 
actual world. 

Here, as elsewhere, the real difficulties are 
due to the enormous differences in individ- 
uals. For example, girls mature from a 
year to a year and a half earlier than boys, 
yet with some boys, this occurs as early as 
twelve and with some girls as late as sev- 
enteen. There is a variation, also, in ac- 
cordance with race, with ethnic stock, with 
individual temperament, with habits of life, 
with health. Moreover, adolescence may 
come quite slowly and gradually, or, ap- 
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parently, very suddenly. Few realize how 
extremely complex is the real situation, es- 
pecially in the ninth grade, if only because 
of the differences between chronological, 
physiological and mental ages. In South 
Philadelphia, for example, in September, 
1925, 91 per cent. of the entering class were 
thirteen to fifteen years old chronologically, 
but, mentally, less than 63 per cent. had 
reached these years. Chronologically, 2 
per cent. were twelve years or younger; 
mentally, 26 per cent. Chronologically, 7 
per cent. were sixteen to seventeen; men- 
tally, not quite 5 per cent. And the worst 
of it was that, as they ran, the chronolog- 
ically old were mentally young! Physio- 
logically, 7 per cent. were immature, 12 per 
cent. maturing and 81 per cent. actually 
matured. How can a teacher, however skil- 
ful, efficiently orientate immature children 
chronologically, perhaps, only twelve to 
thirteen years old, but mentally much older, 
side by side with mature children of fifteen 
to sixteen years, mentally, perhaps, only 


eleven, twelve or thirteen years old? Of 
course, the unusual quickly intuitive 


teacher, realizing that friendly relations 
are the bedrock on which to build and that 
the utmost that she can expect is to help 
each to be normal for her real age, keeps 
them happy, at least. But the more usual 
teacher, with her belief in the perfection of 
adult knowledge and virtues, impatient 
with slow progress, actually harms both 
them and herself. 

I have quoted facts and figures from the 
South Philadelphia high school, but the sit- 
uation there revealed is common to all our 
large American high schools. It is obviously 
not only an injustice to both groups of 
children, but in its ultimate results—or 
rather, lack of them—a real menace. There 
is, however, a way out that may be used in 
any high school. Eventually, if intelli- 
gently applied, it may work a cure. I re- 
fer to individualized instruction in a thor- 
oughly socialized environment. This does 
not mean individual teaching. Along that 
road lies disaster. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


Properly individualized instruction jn , 
large high school demands a flexible oy. 
ganization, making the homogenous group. 
ing of pupils not only possible but also ef. 
ficient. It means, also, intelligent construe. 
tive reorganization of subject-matter, def. ~ 
nite educational and vocational guidance 
and a new technique of teaching. 

From the point of view of organization, 
we in South Philadelphia have found that 
the following are minima divergences: 


(1) Parallel rapid and slow progress classes for 
normal children, the separation based on mental 
age. Both classes should be scheduled for the 
same period, making transference easy from on 
group to the other, in accordance with the judg 
ment of the teachers concerned. Thus a child 
may be in a rapid progress group in history and 
in a slow progress group in mathematics. 

(2) ‘‘Extension’’ Classes for children who, in 
the judgment of their teachers, confirmed by psy 
chological tests, can not be expected successfully 
to complete a four year high-school course, of any 
type. Our aim for them is an integrated | 
sonality on the level of the individual child, t 
gether with some mechanical skill—typing, the 
adding machine, filing. 

We are finding the placement of these girs 
relatively easy. Employers need people who wil 
contentedly type, or add, or file seven or eight 
hours a day, without dreams of ‘‘secretarial”’ 
positions. However, the greatest 
these classes comes to the normal slow 
relieved from the < 


benefit from 
progress 
pupils .whose teachers, 
incubus, are now able to help them to work ' 
capacity, at their own rate of speed and in ther 
own time. 

(3) An ‘‘honors’’ group of the very ables 
most reliable girls to whom we dare to give 
measure of the responsible freedom that educates 
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CLassrooM TECHNIQUE 


The guiding principle in the new tech- 
nique of teaching is the substitution in all 
subjects—not merely in science—of the lab- 
oratory attitude and the laboratory atmo 
phere for the deadening recitation ve 
of testing and quizzing. For organizat! 
or for inspiration, or for an open tor 
the teachers meet the class as a whole. = 
open forum, especially in the dise ussion 0 
literature, of social problems, of s¢ jentine 
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theory, helps to satisfy the adolescent need 
for a philosophy of life. 

Quite easily and naturally, because of 
different abilities, different speeds, a class 
will resolve itself into smaller homogeneous 
but impermanent groups. Frequently, the 
teacher mingles in soeratie fashion with the 
smaller groups, or even with individuals. 
Unless the students, either as a class or a 
group, have a definite appointment with 
the teacher, they may or may not be in her 
classroom. Often they are at work in the 
library, or in the study hall, or in another 
classroom. Freedom is an imperative need 
of all adolescents. Some measure of it they 
must have for growth. The stabilizing re- 
sponsibility —the backbone—of this free- 
dom is a mimeographed individualized 
guide sheet always for a definite period of 
time, for real units of work. These are sub- 
divided into a minimum core, for mastery, 
with a variety of electives, or maxima, for 
the more rapid or abler students. 


}UIDANCE 


Most large high schools are now organ- 
ized on the basis of home rooms, in which 
groups of about thirty children assemble 
each day for guidance, social and ethical 
The home room is 
the political unit. Here they vote. Here 
are made most of the important contacts 
with the student association and other citi- 
zenship activities of the school. It is also a 
social unit—one of many. 

Theoretically, the same teacher, usually 
called the student adviser, is in charge of 
the same group for all four years. Practi- 
cally this is so seldom true that a class spon- 
sor is often added to unify the advisers and 
to help them to funetion. 

This scheme for guidance, however, is in- 
adequate for the imperative needs of young 
adoleseents—(1) these advisers and spon- 
‘rs are all of them teachers, with class- 
room teaching their dominant interest, and 
2) it is impossible in any school to find 


as well as edueational. 
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enough teachers with the requisite special- 
ized knowledge, necessary experience and 
understanding attitude to serve as efficient 
group advisers. 

We in South Philadelphia, therefore, 
have put at the head of our guidance or- 
ganization three counselors, free from class- 
room duties. They were originally chosen 
from our teaching body because each pos- 
sessed certain obvious social engineering 
gifts. Each has since specialized along some 
particular line—psychology, business con- 
ditions, vocations, post high school oppor- 
tunities for study. Each, also, has attained 
much skill in understanding individuals 
and in making individual adjustments. 

But we are not satisfied. We feel that 
the load should be lighter in order that it 
may be better carried. For this objective, 
the so-called Detroit House Plan seems to be 
the best in sight. Their large high schools 
are subdivided into smaller ‘‘houses,’’ some 
for boys and some for girls, each in charge 
of a man or a woman of the quality of our 
counselors. Each house principal, so-called, 
with a clerk, has under his or her charge a 
cross-section of the school, a group of a few 
hundred boys or girls changing gradually 
by the addition of a fraction of the incom- 
ing class. This means better acquaintance 
with the pupils and their parents, with con- 
sequent better personal and educational 
guidance. Is it not, also, a partial solution 
of the many difficulties that the facts of 
adolescence put in the way of the coeduca- 
tion of large groups of boys and girls? 

Have I wandered far afield? Is it not 
true that there are many progressive 
schools, especially of the county day school 
type, that are splendidly guiding our youth 
in small groups, in a rich environment 
through these critical years, giving each 
abundant opportunity to satisfy his ex- 
panding sense of selfhood? And are not 
such schools increasing rapidly in numbers? 
Can we not trust to their leadership? 

As a matter of fact, private schools in 
the United States are relatively far less im- 
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portant than they were a generation ago. 
Then a third of the children were in private 
schools; now only an eighth of them are so 
placed. Moreover, ‘‘What the best and 
wisest parent wants for his own child, that 
must be the community want for all its 
children. Any other ideal for our schools 
is narrow and unlovely; acted upon it de- 
stroys our democracy,’’ writes John Dewey. 

In the time of our grandparents what the 
wisest parent wanted for his child that the 
community had for all its children in the 
little red school house, in pioneer life and 
activities, the not infrequent opportunity 
to come in contact with fine souls. That 
day has gone never to return. The future 
of our country is on the lap of her youth. 
Unless the public schools of the United 
States can educate adequately all the chil- 
dren of all the people we may just as well 
give up our early dream of a real democ- 
racy. It is possible, though difficult, even 
in mass education, so-called, to give what 
the wisest parents are now getting for their 
children. The sine qua non is not higher 
school taxes, at least, not at first. The sine 
qua non is a bigger vision of what ad- 
ministration can do. We need the kind 
of inspired leadership that already has 
made some big business not only vastly 
more efficient and more profitable, but also 
vastly more human. 

Else catastrophy must overtake educa- 
tion. 

Lucy L. W. WiLson 
SouTH PHILADELPHIA High ScHOoOoL 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
TRAINING IN FRANCE 
THE organization of vocational guidance in 
France continues to make progress, according to 
the International Labor Review, as quoted in 
the New York Times. In a recent cireular the 
Prefect of the Seine draws the attention of 
educationalists to the importance of the ques- 
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tion. In his view, the moment has come 
define what action in this sphere ean usefully 
be undertaken by the elementary schools, _ 

After reviewing the various methods by whic) 
a teacher may come to understand the taste 
and capacities of his pupils, the circular sy 
gests that there should be created in each schoo! 
a committee to centralize all information ». 
lating to the vocational guidance of the pupils 
and, in particular, to enter into relations with 
the vocational guidance offices in order to pr- 
vent a lack of system in the matter from preju. 
dicing the work of the schools, and in order to 
avoid action of any kind in connection with 
vocational guidance which is neither disinter. 
ested nor free of charge. 

It is suggested that such a school committee 
might include the headmaster, the masters 
the pupils concerned, the medical inspector, on 
vocational guidance adviser, two representatives 
of the vocational guidance offices, one employer 
and one worker. 

Any payment made to members of the schools 
committees would be borne on the budget 
the vocational guidance offices. The committees 
would receive from the offices all documents or 
pamphlets which might help them in carrying 
out their work. 

The idea of training apprentices in workshop 
schools is gaining ground in France. The Trade 
Union Chamber of Master Locksmiths has jus 
set up one of these schools in Paris. The object 
of the school is to train young boys in the p! 
fession of locksmiths for the building trad 
The young persons in question are to bi 
mitted when they leave the elementary s¢ho 
and will remain one year at the school. 

The pupils will receive a manual training % 
intensive as possible, and almost wholly prie- 
tical, but supplemented by demonstrations au! 
lectures by specialists. They will receive ! 
wages during their year’s attendance al 
school, but as soon as they leave it the Ir 
Union Chamber will find them employment "4 
master locksmiths of such a kind as to eva" 
them to complete their last two years 0! 4 
prenticeship under the most favorable © 


Aut 


ditions. 
The Chemin de Fer du Nord has at pres" 


seventeen occupational schools. Young £1" 
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between 12 and 16 years of age, attend these 
<ehools to learn cooking, washing, ironing and 
wing. As far as possible there is organized 
in each of these centers what is called a “trous- 
seau class,” the object of which is to interest the 
children in making pieces of lingerie, which be- 
come their own property. 

The same company has also nine occupational 
schools for boys. The teaching in these schools 
is given either by qualified schoolmasters or by 
hicher officials of the company. The courses are 
mainly concerned with ironwork, woodwork and 


drawing. 


GERMAN SCHOOLS FOR 
APPRENTICES 

Tue International Labor Review also reports 
that the German Reichstag recently considered 
a bill concerning occupational training. It was 
submitted to the cabinet, which authorized its 
publication in the Reichsarbeitsblatt, The bill 
in question is no more than a “rahmengesetz”— 
that is to say, a bill laying down general prin- 
ciples as regards occupational training, the de- 
tailed application of which is left to the oceu- 
pational organizations concerned. 

This bill is eomposed of seven parts. Its ob- 
ject is an improved regulation of occupational 
training in general, in which hitherto there has 
been little or no standardization. According to 
the bill, all adolescents over 14 years and under 
18 years of age who work in any industry are to 
be subject to the act. In addition, all young 
persons and young women over 18 years of age 
working as apprentices who entered on their ap- 
prenticeship before 18 years of age, and, finally, 
all children under 14 years of age who are no 
longer subject to the compulsory school atten- 
dance act are to be subject to the act. The bill 
excludes workers in agricultural and allied oceu- 
pations and young persons working in indus- 
tries carried on by their parents. 

The second part contains provisions concern- 
ing the engagement of young persons. Employ- 
ers who, for moral or physical reasons, are dis- 
qualified, or who are, from the occupational 
point of view, incompetent to train young per- 
‘ons, may be deprived of the right to engage 
such young persons. In addition, the number of 


\ » _ 2 . a oe . 
“Sung persons in an industry may be limited in 
certain cases 
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The third part deals with apprentices. The 
only undertakings allowed to engage apprentices 
are those which are considered to be proper ap- 
prenticeship schools (Lehrbetrieb), that is to 
say, undertakings in which the apprenticeship 
master is 24 years of age and undertakings 
which, from the occupational point of view, will 
guarantee the training of the apprentice. 

The only persons who, according to the bill, 
may become apprentices are young persons with 
intellectual and physical capacities of the re- 
quired standard and with a sufficient scholastic 
training. For this purpose competent occupa- 
tional experts appointed under the act may be 
authorized to demand, in the case of certain 
occupations, a medical examination and an ex- 
amination into capacity, in agreement with the 
official vocational guidance office. 

The other parts of the bill contain provisions 
concerning examinations and the authorities 
whose duty it will be to enforce the act [in 
practice, the occupational schools and the cham- 
bers of industry and commerce}. 

In Germany increasing attention is being paid 
to the training of the skilled labor, which, in the 
future, will be required to meet the special exi- 
gencies of industry. 

One of the circumstances which makes it par- 
ticularly difficult to consider this problem is that, 
as a result of the lowering of the birth-rate dur- 
ing the World War, there will be an alarming 
reduction of numbers in schools, and in the num- 
bers of young persons becoming apprentices. 
The following table will illustrate the situation : 


CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL, 1928-1933 


1928... cose 293,900 

1929... 1,210,500 

W980 eeeeceneennnne (793,000 

1931... nme 917,400 

1932 . . 650,900 

1933...... mun 696,600 
THE BILINGUAL SCHOOLS OF 

ONTARIO 


In an attempt to remove the French language 
issue from the field of political controversy, Mr. 
Howard Ferguson, the premier of Ontario, pro- 
poses to abolish the Regulation 17 of the 
Provincial Code and absorb the bilingual schools 
into the established educational system of the 
Province, and create a special board to ensure 
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adequate instruction in language and general 
education. 

According to an article in the London Times 
a special committee appointed by the Provincial 
Government has been inquiring into conditions 
in French-English schools. This board reports 
that in neither the French nor the English Jan- 
guage are the schools making satisfactory prog- 
ress, and recommends that all schools, whether 
attended by English-speaking or French-speak- 
ing pupils, be put under similar regulations and 
supervision. This recommendation for a return 
to the historical classification of public and 
separate schools, foreshadowing the disappear- 
ance of all special enactments like Regulation 
17 which are so bitterly opposed by the French- 
Canadians, has the approval of the premier. 

The difficulty of language will be met by the 
appointment of a special committee consisting 
of a director of English instruction and a di- 
rector of French instruction and the chief in- 
spector of the Province, who will maintain per- 
sonal contact with the schools. 

The law of Ontario has always recognized the 
necessity for some special educational provision 
for pupils whose mother tongue is other than 
English. For some forty years an effort has 
been made to deal adequately with this question 
by legislation. From time to time different 
methods have been approved by the Legislature 
with the object of obtaining a satisfactory solu- 
tion, but these measures were more or less ex- 
perimental and have been till now unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr. Ferguson pointed out that Regulation 17 
has been in existence for 15 years, but the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry unanimously reports that it 
did not accomplish its purpose. The committee, 
indeed, found conditions unsatisfactory in 70 
per cent. of the schools under the bilingual 
system, and reports great diversity in attend- 
ance, in the qualifications and ability of 
teachers, in the attitude of the school boards, 
in the type of schools, and other such matters. 
In approving the report of the committee, Mr. 


Ferguson says: 


Our paramount concern is to secure for the 
pupils in the schools in question the best possible 
education, to make certain that the teaching of 
English will be carried on by methods that make it 
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asy for the pupils to acquire an adequate know). 
edge of English, as well as a proper training 
their mother tongue. It seems evident that we 
must rely more upon personal influence, brought te 
bear upon the schools by means of sympathetic anj 
helpful advice and supervision and efficient tea: 
ing, rather than upon mere general rules which { 
not and can not provide for the great variety 
This does not mean that We 
should not make provision for diversities of Various 
kinds in connection with all types of schools, by: 
rather that the same machinery should be availabje 
for bringing about an improvement in connectin: 
with all. We should make adequate provision for 
adjusting instruction to meet needs of individu 
schools through the wise direction of person 
effort rather than through the application of rig 
and detailed directions which can not be made t 
fit every situation. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS OF EDUCATION 
AT TEACHERS COLLEGE 

WE learn from the Christian Science Monitor 
that twenty-three representatives of the edue- 
tional departments of foreign countries, stuiy- 
ing under the grants made annually by V. Evert 
Macy, have arrived in New York City to star 
their work in Teachers College, Columbia U 
versity. Forty-two others, also official represen 
tatives of their governments, receive tuiti 
scholarships from the International Edueatio: 
Board. 

The Macy grants, given to teachers coming «ll 
the way from Haiti to Russia, and Irak to Chile, 
provide from $1,800 to $2,000 to cover traveling 
and living expenses. Provision is made by the 
governments to support their families dur 
their absence from homes. Living expenses ‘ 
many of those holding tuition scholarships «” 
defrayed by the governments which they Tt) 
resent. 

These foreign educators study American the 
ries of education for a year and then return! 
their own countries as administrators or exe 
tives and apply what they have learned to th 4 
own educational systems. Thus Teachers (0 
lege, Columbia University, for some years ©” 
sidered a graduate school for American ¢ 
eators, is becoming a training center tor ™ 
teachers of the world. 

These students are enrolled in the introducton 
course, under the direction of Dr. Del Manz 
On Thursdays a lecture is given on the prob! 


conditions that exist. 
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of a certain type of institution. The following 
day the class visits some near-by school of that 
type and observes its mode of operation, usually 
with explanations from the principal. At night 
they gather in the International House in River- 
side Drive, where they live, and discuss what 
they have seen. 

Three extended omnibus trips from New York 
are made during the year. This November a 
ten-day visit will be made to Maryland. New 
England will also be visited and in the spring 
some of the students plan to visit schools in the 
middle west. 

The influence of these students upon their re- 
turn to their native lands has been great, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute, especially in China and 
central Europe, where the student movement and 
veneral social reorganization have made the 
people receptive to innovations. 

The movement is not propaganda nor an at- 
tempt to sell American education to other coun- 
tries, but merely an opportunity for others to 
see what the American schools are doing and to 
exchange ideas among themselves. 

Among last year’s students are the present 
superintendent of city schools of Moscow, the 
director of adult edueation of Poland, the head 
of teachers’ training in Czechoslovakia, the di- 
rector of secondary and higher education of 
Budapest and the inspector of one of the univer- 
sity districts of France. 


NEGRO STUDENTS IN A GARY HIGH 
SCHOOL 

AccorpING to an associated press dispatch 
from Gary, Indiana, Emerson High School’s 
student strike has ended with a victory for the 
strikers. The final act leading to settlement 
came when the City Council on September 29 
passed to final reading a bill to appropriate 
$15,000 for immediate construction of a tem- 
porary school to accommodate Negro students 
now enrolled at Emerson High School. It was 
the enrolment of these Negro students that 
started nearly 1,200 students on strike. 

The council’s action i+ lowed a conference be- 
tween the student strike committee and Mayor 
Floyd E. Williams, at which a petition was 
drawn up requesting the appropriation of the 
money for the immediate building of the school, 
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the students in turn agreeing to return to classes 
pending its construction. 

A formal ending of the strike was looked for 
at a mass meeting of the student body called by 
the strike leaders, at which the agreement was 
to be put to a vote. No opposition was ex- 
pected. 

Considerable opposition to the appropriation 
measure, however, was expressed by the three 
Negro members of the City Council, who voted 
against it, and it was necessary to abrogate a 
council ruling requiring a three quarters major- 
ity vote on any emergency measure in order to 
get the bill passed on the first readings. 

The council’s meeting came at the end of the 
fourth day of the strike, which started when 
most of the white students refused to attend 
classes until nineteen Negro students, enrolled in 
the school, were transferred. 

A meeting earlier in the day ended with stu- 
dents and school authorities at loggerheads, the 
students voting not to return to school unless 
the Negroes were transferred to another high 
school immediately, and not to accept any com- 
promise agreement. School authorities then is- 
sued a statement threatening to suspend all stu- 
dents not in their classrooms when school 
opened. 

This meeting was followed by two meetings 
of the student strike committee in the office of 
the mayor, and then eventual settlement. 

Under the terms of the settlement three Negro 
students, who are seniors, and who had been in 
attendance at Emerson for three years, are to 
remain and graduate with their class. Three 
more were transferred to Froeble High School, 
where the enrolment is about 40 per cent. 
Negroes, and the remaining thirteen are to be 
eared for in the school to be built, pending the 
erection of a new $1,000,000 “all Negro” school. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL OF 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Tus year Wellesley College is trying an ex- 
periment in starting the new Wellesley Nursery 
School for children from two to four years of 
age. Professor Arthur O. Norton, head of the 
department of education and chairman of the 
committee in charge of the new school, recently 
made a statement in which he explained that the 
idea originated in England 125 years ago, when 
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children as young as three years were taken to 
“infant schools.” The first school of this kind 
in the United States was the Ruggles-street Nur- 
sery School, founded ten years ago in Boston 
under the direction of Miss Abigail Adams Eliot. 
Wellesley has been connected with the movement 
by using the Ruggles-street Nursery School for 
observation. 

The purpose of the school is to “give little 
children the best possible conditions for growth 
in pleasant surroundings and to relieve mothers 
in business or preoccupied with housework. The 
regular association, three hours daily for five 
The children 
are taught to help themselves by putting on their 


days, brings social development.” 


own wraps, putting away their toys, ete.; the 
children are taught consideration for others; the 
shy child is helped to gain self-confidence and 
the too dominant personality is suitably directed. 

The building, a four-thousand-dollar strue- 
ture, was modeled on the Shady Hill School in 
Cambridge. It is a one-story structure, with a 
large high playroom and smaller rooms for 
office, coat room and storage. The east end and 
south side are almost entirely of windows, which 
can be lowered completely into the easements to 
- form an open-air room. The walls in the build- 
ing are constructed of special sound-absorbing 
material in order to eliminate any possible 
echoes which cause unconscious annoyance to 
teachers and pupils. There is a playground to 
the south of the building and also a space under 
the trees near at hand. It is hoped that swings, 
slides, a sandbox and a junglegym may be pro- 
vided. 

Mrs. Pauline Hoadley, a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke, the Wheelock Kindergarten Training 
School and the Ruggles-street Nursery School 
Training Center, with several years’ experience 
in nursery school work, is director of the Welles- 
ley school and will have two assistants. The 
building is supplied by the college rent free. 
However, the equipment, support and manage- 
ment rests with the committee and the patrons, 
and a moderate tuition is charged. 

The college department of education offers 
graduate students independent work in theory 
and practice of nursery school training under 
the direction of Miss Eliot, as it has for years 
offered training in the Page Memorial Kinder- 
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garten, also on campus, for graduate students in 
kindergarten work. 


COURSES IN THE PREVENTION OF 
ACCIDENT IN NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

A coURSE in the prevention of accidents wil) 
become a permanent part of the curriculum o 
New York University, according to the ap. 
nouncement of Mr. Arthur Williams, president 
of the American Museum of Safety, which is 
cooperating with the university in presenting 
the course, given last year as an experiment. 

Industry claimed 85,449 lives and caused 
2,000,000 aecidents in 1926, with a loss of more 
than one billion dollars, and the course in acci- 
dent prevention is one of the chief steps we are 
taking to provide safety leaders who will lessen 
or end this loss. 

New York University is the only institution o! 
higher learning in the country to teach this 
subject. Last year’s class had the largest : 
tendance of any night class of adults who were 
not registered students, and indications are that 
this year’s elass will be even larger. 

New York University is to be congratulate! 
on this course for the training of safely eng 
neers, public safety directors and others con- 
nected with safety work, said Mr. Williams. 
These trained leaders are needed more than an 
thing else to reduce the terrible toll from acc 
dents in this country. 

It is the human factor that we must enlist 
to prevent the killing and erippling of men an‘ 
women in industrial plants and the death o! 
children in the streets. In studying the deaths 
and injuries of 1926, we have learned that no! 
more than 10 per cent. could have been pr 
vented by any additional mechanical guards or 
equipment. Thus, we know that a continuovs 
and organized educational effort to make peop! 
think about avoiding accidents is most needed 
At least 75 per cent. of all the aceidents thal 
Methods of aceiien' 
prevention in industries and communities hav 
been made an exact science. We need ou} 


occur can be prevented. 


plenty of trained safety workers to see that they 
are put into practice. 

A distinguished list of men who have had 
practical experience in accident prevention Wo" 
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will act as instructors in the classes during the 
course. The director will be C. W. Price, con- 
sulting safety engineer of New York City and 
formerly general manager of the National 
Safety Council. Other instructors will be Dr. 
E. George Payne, professor of educational 


sociology at New York University and author 


of many books on health and safety for ehil- 
dren: Louis Resnick, direetor of publicity, Wel- 
fare Council of New York; W. Graham Cole, 
safety director, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and C. S. Carstens, safety engineer 


for the same company. 

Our class room sessions are thoroughly in- 
formal, said Mr. Price. Every one has an op- 
portunity to ask questions and advance any 
knowledge he may have on the subject. We 
take up accident prevention work in such a 
practical fashion that any one ean, by a little 
application, grasp its principles and methods. 

The course is open to all men and women 
who have any connection or direct interest in 
accident prevention. This ineludes active or 
prospective insurance safety inspectors, govern- 
ment officials and employes, industrial safety 
inspectors and ecommitteemen and students at 
the university. There are no academic entrance 


requirements. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
Tue sixty-third convocation of the University 

of the State of New York will meet at Albany, 

Thursday, October 20, at 3 p. m. The general 

theme of the convoeation will be “Professional 


Leadership.” The educational program follows: 


Thursday, October 20, 8: 00 P. M. 

THEME OF THE SESSION—‘‘ ADMINISTRATION ”’ 

The convocation will be opened by THE HONORABLE 
ADELBERT Moot, LL.D., vice-chancellor of the 
university, and the invoeation will be given by 
WiruuaM J. Duane, 8.J., LL.D., president of 
Fordham U1 iversity. CorneuiaA 8. Aparr, M.A., 
president of the National Education Association, 
will preside. The presidents of the state teach- 
ers colleges and principals of the state normal 
schools will be seated on the platform. 

‘The School Superintendent as a Professional 
Leader,’’ Dr. HERBERT SEELEY WEET, superin- 
tendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
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‘*The Educational Administrator as the Leader 
in a Democracy,’’ Dr. WILLIAM FLETCHER Rvus- 
SELL, dean of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Conferring of Honorary Degrees: 

Presentation by Dr. HENRY SuzzaLuo, LL.D., 
sometime acting dean and professor of the 
philosophy of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The session will be closed by VicE-CHANCELLOR 
ADELBERT Moor. 


Thursday, October 20, 10:00 P. M. 


Reception in the rotunda, tendered by the Board 
of Regents and the Commissioner of Education to 
the delegates and invited guests. 


Friday, October 21, 9:15 A. M. 
THEME OF THE SESSION—‘‘ SUPERVISION ”’ 


The session will be opened by THE HONORABLE 
WALTER GuEST KELLOGG, LL.D., regent of the 
university and chairman of the Convocation Com- 
mittee. Ernest C. HARTWELL, M.A., Pd.D., su- 
perintendent of schools, Buffalo, will preside. 
Former presidents of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be seated on the platform. 

‘*What Teachers want in Supervision,’’ CORNELIA 
S. Apair, M.A., president of the Classroom Teach- 
ers’ Association and president of the National 
Education Association. 

‘*Some Fundamental Principles of Supervision,’’ 
HENRY CLINTON Morrison, professor of educa- 
tion and superintendent of the laboratory schools, 
University of Chicago, and sometime State Com- 
missioner of Education, New Hampshire. 

‘Democracy through Supervision,’?’ Dr. HENRY 
SuzzaLio, LL.D., sometime professor of the 
philosophy of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and president of the University 
of Washington. 

Motion Picture: ‘‘ Peter Stuyvesant,’’ ALEXANDER 
C. Frick, Ph.D., Litt.D., state historian. 

Session closed by REGENT KELLOGG. 


Friday, October 21, 2:00 P. M. 


THEME OF SESSION—‘‘ SCHOLARSHIP ’’ 

The session will be opened by THE HONORABLE 
Cuester 8. Lorp, LL.D., chancellor of the uni- 
versity. CHARLES F. THwine, 8.T.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D., president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University and national president of the Asso- 
ciation of Phi Beta Kappa, will preside. Presi- 
dents of the colleges and universities and super- 
intendents of the larger cities of the state will be 
seated on the platform. 
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‘*The Scholar in a Democracy,’’ Dr. PAUL SHOREY, 
LL.D., professor and head of the department of 
Greek, University of Chicago. 

‘*Scholarship and the Advancement of Science,’’ 
Dr. MicHaAEL I. Pupin, LL.D., professor of 
electromechanics in Columbia University. 

The convocation will be adjourned by CHANCELLOR 
CHESTER S. LorpD and the benediction pronounced 
by THE REVEREND BoorHe C. Davis, LL.D., presi- 
dent of Alfred University. 


Attention is called to the exhibition of school 
publications and educational periodicals in the cor- 
ridors about Chancellors Hall. These were ar- 
ranged with the cooperation of school officials and 
of publishers. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE REVEREND Avery A. SHaAw, pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Newton, Massachusetts, 
has been elected to the presidency of Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

Dr. L. B. McMutuan, formerly president of 
Flagstaff State Teachers’ College and for the 
past two years head of the department of edu- 
cation in the University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed president of the new State Teachers’ 
College at Billings, Montana. 


Dr. CHARLES HurPrAKER, acting head of the 
department of education in the University of 
Arizona, has taken up his work in the school 
of education of the University of Oregon, at 
Eugene, Oregon. He succeeds Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, who became president of Franklin 
College, Indiana. 


Dr. JosepH K. Hart, of New York City, has 
taken up his work as professor of education at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

PrincipaL W. W. Brown, of Janesville, Wis- 
consin, has resigned to take a position in the 
department of education of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK Copy, of Detroit, 
has been reelected for a three-year term at a 
salary of sixteen thousand dollars for the first 
year, seventeen for the second and eighteen for 
the third. 


THE salary of Dr. A. B. Meredith, state com- 
missioner of education of Connecticut, has been 
increased to $12,000 a year. 
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W. G. BALLENTINE, president of the Superin. 
tendents Association of the state of Wisconsin, 
has sent the following telegram to Superinten. 
dent William McAndrew, of Chicago: “Thp 
Superintendents Association of Wisconsin, jy 
convention at Madison, extend to you this ex. 
pression of faith in you and your administra. 
A message “of sympathy and commen- 
dation” has also been sent by the Cincinnati 
Schoolmasters Club. Superintendent Condon, 
of Cincinnati, has joined with Dr. Charles 1. 
Judd, of Chicago, and 150 other schoolmen jy 
protesting to the Chicago board against the idea 
that a superintendent may be thus wantonly 
dismissed in spite of a contract for his services 


tion.” 


Tue tenth anniversary of the founding of tly 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station was com- 
memorated on September 30 by a formal han. 
quet at the Iowa Union. Professor Car] E 
Seashore, dean of the graduate college, acted 2: 
toastmaster. He spoke of the past of the sta- 
tion; President Walter A. Jessup of the pres 
ent; Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the station, 
of the future, and Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith of 
the service work. Those participating in t! 
event were past and present members of th 
station staff, the advisory council of the station 
and the National Research fellows majoring i 
child development. Many messages of good 
wishes and appreciation of the work of Dr 
Baldwin and of the station were received from 
those formerly connected with the work wi 
were unable to be present at the banquet. A! 
its close, members of the station presented 4 
gift to Dr. Baldwin in appreciation of his lead- 
ership. 


TriBuTe will be paid to Professor Morris 
Cohen, of the department of philosophy of ti 
College of the City of New York, at a tes! 
monial dinner at the Hotel Astor on October }° 
the occasion of Dr. Cohen’s completion 0! 
quarter century of teaching at City College and 
other institutions. Among those who will spe 
are Chief Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo, of the 
Court of Appeals; Dean Roscoe Pound, 0! Har- 
vard Law School; Alvin Johnson, Dr. John H 
Finley, Professor John Dewey, Dean F. J. 
Woodbridge, Professor Harry Allen Overstr' 
and Professor Felix Frankfurter. 


To celebrate the seventieth birthday, ¥! 


ea a lt 
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occurred on August 8, of Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, president of the American Museum of 
Natural History and research professor of zool- 
ovy at Columbia University, where he founded 
the department of biology thirty-seven years 
ago, a reception was tendered to him at the 
museum on September 28. A deputation from 
the birthday committee, of which Professor 
Frank M. Chapman was chairman and Dr. Wil- 
liam K. Gregory was seeretary-treasurer, pre- 
sented to Dr. Osborn late in July a loving cup 
and an illuminated book containing greetings 
from five hundred of his colleagues and friends, 
Over $8,000 was collected for the celebration, 
$5,000 of this sum having been reserved to estab- 
lish a Henry Fairfield Osborn Seventieth Birth- 
day Research Fund in Paleontology. 


Tue Huxley Memorial Medal of the Royal 
Anthropological Society has been awarded to 
Dr. Ale’ Hrdli¢ka, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, for “his great service to anthropological 
science, not merely in America, but throughout 
the scientifie world.” The medal will be 
awarded in London on November 8, when Dr. 
Hrdlitka will deliver the Huxley lecture before 
the society. 


Tre British Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, will visit Birmingham University on 
Uctober 20, to open the new biology buildings 
and receive the degree of doctor of laws. 


Howarp Euuiorr, formerly president of the 
New Haven Railroad, has been elected president 
and Eliot Wadsworth chairman of the executive 
committee by the new board of overseers of 
Harvard University, 

Scorr H. Goopnieut, dean of men and di- 
rector of the summer session of the University 
of Wisconsin, is retiring from the teaching staff 
of the department of German, after twenty-six 
years of service. He will devote full time to 
the duties of his deanship and directorship. 
Since 1901, Dean Goodnight has taught German 
at the university. In 1912 he was made director 
of the summer session, and in 1916 dean of men. 
Since 1914 he has been chairman of the faculty 
committee on student life and interests. 


Av Yale University Dr, Robert Kilburn Root, 
of Prineeton University, has been appointed 
visiting professor of English, and Herbert Clif- 
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ford Bell, of Wesleyan University, visiting pro- 
fessor of history. 


Proressor THEODORE H. Boaes, head of the 
department of economies at the University of 
British Columbia, has spent a year as visiting 
professor in the department of economics at 
Stanford University, where he taught interna- 
tional trade and labor problems. 


Wits the opening of the autumn semester of 
the College of the City of New York, Dr. George 
W. Edwards, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Finance, becomes dean of the school 
of business and civie administration, to succeed 
Dr. Frederick B. Robinson, who recently was 
elected president of the college. 


Proressor JOHN D. Biack, of the University 
of Minnesota, has been appointed professor of 
economics in the division of history, government 
and economics at Harvard University. 


New members on the faculty of Kansas Wes- 
leyan University include: Professor Elmer L. 
Setterlund, head of the department of sociology ; 
E. H. Jackson, head of the department of 
speech; H. H. Miller, succeeding Professor C. 
L. Miller, in the department of history, and M. 
W. Keller, professor of mathematics and physics. 


Tue growth of the piano department at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Musie has necessitated 
the addition of three new faculty members. 
Those added are Mr. Charles D. Leedy, of Bal- 
timore, recently at Harvard; Mr. Christian Jor- 
dan, who has been at the head of the piano de- 
partment at Des Moines University, and Mr. 
Axel Skjerdne, formerly at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. To the violin depart- 
ment has been added Raymond Cerf, of New 
York. 


Proressor JAY B. Huspeut, of the depart- 
ment of English, Southern Methodist University, 
has accepted a professorship at Duke Univer- 
sity and Professor Ernest E. Leisy, of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed to sue- 
ceed Professor Hubbell. 


APTER giving one course on international com- 
mercial relations at Harvard University last 
year, Professor J. Anton de Haas, formerly of 
New York University, is taking his place as a 
full member of the business school faculty. 
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AFTER twelve years as editor of the University 
of Wisconsin Press Bulletin, Professor Grant 
M. Hyde this fall has resigned to devote his 
entire time to teaching in the school of jour- 
nalism. Professor Hyde has been succeeded as 
editor by Morse H. Salisbury, for the past year 
assistant editor of the Press Bulletin. Mr. Salis- 
bury also is an instructor in journalism. 


FRANK O. Hott, formerly superintendent at 
Sun Prairie, Edgerton, and Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, has taken up his work as registrar in the 
University of Wisconsin. Last year he was 
president of the Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

LEO KEARNEY, assistant to principal in charge 
of P. S. 18, New York City, has been nominated 
by the board of superintendents to fill the va- 
caney existing in the position of assistant di- 
rector in the bureau of reference, research and 
statistics. Mr. Kearney succeeds Miss Bertha 
Mandel, who died on July 8. Miss Agnes V. 
Birmingham has been nominated for the position 
of director of speech improvement, which has 
now been vacant for six years. 


Austin R. Covtsen, formerly principal of 
School 12, Albany, N. Y., has been appointed 
deputy superintendent of schools. 

W. C. CuHristensen, for several years in 
charge of the agricultural department of the 
Chippewa High School, has resigned his posi- 
tion to accept the post of principal of the Wood 
County Normal School at Wisconsin Rapids. 


Dr. THomas B. SToweELL, principal of the 
Potsdam State Normal School from 1889 to 
1909, has died in Los Angeles, Calif. He was 
eighty-one years old. 

Epwarp Everett Darrow, long a teacher in 
the high schools of Chicago, died on September 
28, at the age of eighty years. 

Dr. Svante ARRHENIUS, professor of chem- 
istry in Stockholm University and director of 
the Nobel Institute for Physical Chemistry, died 
in Stockholm on October 2. He was sixty-eight 
years old. 

Dr. Roscoz Pounp, dean of Harvard Law 
School, made the principal address at the dedi- 
cation, October 1, of the Lee H. Tate Memorial 
Law Building at the University of Missouri. 


— ee ee 
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THe American Psychological Association yil 
hold its annual meeting at Columbus, on th 
campus of the Ohio State University, from 
Wednesday to Friday, December 28, 29 and 3). 
1927, under the presidency of Dr. Harry |, 
Hollingworth, of Barnard College, Columbia 
University. 


THE annual meeting of the Wisconsin Stat; 
Teachers Association will be held at Milwauke 
on November 3, 4 and 5. Mr. Bertrand Russel! 
will be one of the principal speakers. 


A ONE-DAY conference on Parent Educatio 
will be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel in New 
York City on November 2, under the auspices 
of the Child Study Association of America, In, 
Among the speakers will be William F. Russel 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of tly 
Child Study Association; Lawson G. Lowry, di- 
rector of the Institute of Child Guidance; Porte: 
Lee, director of the New York School of Social 
Work; Harry D. Kitson, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College; Frederick V. Robins 
president of the College of the City of \ 
York; Ernest R. Groves, professor of social » 
ence at Boston University; Arthur H. Ruggles 
superintendent of Butler Hospital, Providence, 
R. L., and Mrs. Howard Gans, president of th 
Child Study Association. 


Tue Arizona State Teachers Association, w 
der the general presidency gf John D. Loper. 
meets in four sections as follows: Northern 5: 
tion: President, J. O. Mullen, Jerome; secretary, 
C. B. Schrepel, Jerome. Place of meeting, Flag 
staff, Arizona. Time, Friday and Saturday, 0 
tober 14 to 15. Speaker, President Dexter, 
Whittier College, California. Eastern Sectivr 
President, W. E. Lutz, Morenci; secretary, 
Stella Miller, Morenci. Place of meeting, >a 
ford (one day), Morenci (one day). Time, f° 
day and Saturday, October 21 and 22. Speaker, 
Arthur Chamberlain, San Francisco, Cali! 
Central Section: President, D. M. Hibner, Kay: 
secretary, Dean H. A. Cross, Phoenix Jum 
College. Place of meeting, Phoenix, Arizona 
Time, Friday and Saturday, October 14 and | 
Speaker, Dr. Frank Tonton, University ©! 
Southern California. Southern Section: Pres 
dent, Mrs. Anne Rogers, Tucson; secretary, Mrs 
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Helen Keeling, Tombstone. Place of meeting, 
Nogales, Arizona. Time, Friday and Saturday, 
October 14 and 15. Speaker, William John 
Cooper, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, California. 

Tue supervisory work of the Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of Wisconsin 
has been reorganized and Mr. Osburn will take 
over the major portion of Mr. Schmidt’s work 
as high-school supervisor. Demands of school 
districts for Mr. Schmidt’s services on building 
programs are so heavy that it has become im- 
possible to give the desired assistance and cover 
the high-school field. While the department of 
tests and measurements has been abolished as 
far as active field supervision is concerned, ma- 
terials relating to this work will be furnished 
upon request. Miss Marguerite M. Lison is 
now a member of the special education division. 
Her work will be the administration of the edu- 
cation of disabled children. 


Miss GWENTHALYN JONES, of Chicago, has 
made a gift of $200,000 for the endowment of 
a professorship in mathematical physics at 
Princeton University. The chair will be named 
after her uncle, Thomas D. Jones, of the Prince- 
ton class of 1876. This latest gift of the Jones 
family brings the total that they have given for 
the endowment of chairs in Princeton Univer- 
sity to $800,000. These gifts have been for the 
Pure Scientifie Research Fund, The endowment 
is part of a Prineeton movement to raise 
$2,000,000 for increase in equipment and facili- 
ties for advaneed teaching and research in the 
physical and biological sciences. The General 
Education Board has made a contingent gift of 
$1,000,000 for this purpose, providing Princeton 
raises the $2,000,000 by January 1, 1929. Miss 
Jones's gift brings the total amount of pledges 
toward the $2,000,000 to more than $1,400,000. 


Syracuse University officials have announced 
that they were preparing to appeal the ease of 
Miss Beatrice O, Anthony, of Binghamton, 
ordered reinstated as a student a month ago 
atter having been dismissed from the institu- 
Hon as a girl “not of the Syracuse type.” The 
appeal is being prepared by Judge Hiscock, of 
the firm of Hiseock, Williams & Cowie, legal 
representatives of the university. It will be 


made as soon as judgment has been entered 
in the case and Judge Hiscock announced that 
he would personally conduct the university's 
ease. Miss Anthony entered the university in 
1923, registering in the college of home eco- 
nomics, and would have been graduated last 
June. In October, 1926, she was dismissed, 
however. She is at present employed in an in- 
surance office in Binghamton. Seeking reinstate- 
ment, she brought legal action and a month ago 
Judge Edward N. Smith handed down a decision 
in her favor. It was indicated by the university 
authorities than an appeal might be taken, but 
the return of higher officials of the institution 
from their summer vacations was awaited before 
definite decision was reported. 


Mrs. Cart RaBke, eighteen years old, of New 
Brunswick, N. J., will appeal to the State Board 
of Education to reverse the decision of the local 
board, which, by a vote of 3 to 1, decided that 
she should not be permitted to return to the 
high school to complete her four years’ course, 
on the ground that her marriage would be a 
“distraction” to students and teachers of the 
school alike. Mrs, Rabke is desirous of com- 
pleting her high-school work in order that she 
may obtain her school diploma and enter a law 
school. 


Despite the urgings of state police and school 
officials, children of Forward Township, Penn- 
sylvania, are continuing their sympathy strike 
against the presence of sons and daughters of 
non-union miners in the class rooms at Axelton. 
Only sixty-three out of an enrolment of 203 
pupils attended classes. A squad of state 
troopers and a detail of coal and iron police 
have escorted the children of non-union workers 
from their homes to the school house. All the 
union sympathizers walked out as soon as the 
other children arrived. 


THE daily papers report that attempts to use 
professors as strikebreakers in the Vera Cruz 
state government’s effort to end the walk-out of 
vocational teachers, who are demanding their 
back wages, indicated no progress, according to 
dispatches from Vera Cruz. Pupils reporting 
at the various schools were prevented from at- 
tending classes when committees of striking 
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teachers, aided in many eases by students, pick- 
eted the buildings. Municipal authorities at 
Vera Cruz report that they possess funds to pay 
the teachers for three of the ten-day periods, but 
the strikers insist that they will not resume their 
duties until the entire amount of 100,000 pesos, 
which they claim is due them, has been paid. 
Sympathy strikes of teachers have been de- 
clared in the cities of Jalapa and Orizaba. 


Eicut additional schools for native Alaskans 
will be opened in the near future by the Bureau 
of Education in various parts of Alaska. Con- 
gressional appropriations for the school year 
1927-28 include $469,400 for the support of 
schools, $150,000 for medical relief and $17,520 
for reindeer service. 

A RECENT study of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicates that of the 24,079 Negro 
schools in the 14 southern states, during the 
school year 1925-26, 22,494 (93.4 per cent.) 
were rural and 1,585 (6.6 per cent.) were urban 
schools, according to a study of Negro schools in 
the south by S. L. Smith, published in the 
Southern Workman. One-teacher schools, num- 
bering 15,385, composed 63.8 per cent. of the 
total number of Negro schools; 4,525 schools 
(18.8 per cent.) were of the two-teacher type, 
1,702 (7.1 per cent.) three-teacher type, and 
2,494 schools (10.3 per cent.) employed four or 
more teachers. The average length of the school 
year in the 22,494 rural schools was about six 
months. The range was from 8.7 months in 
Maryland to 4.7 months in Alabama. Of the 2,- 
963,358 Negro children of school age living in 
the South, 68.9 per cent. in rural sections and 
75.6 per cent. in cities were enrolled in school. 
Of the 801 Negro high schools in the 14 states, 
200 are four-year accredited high schools. Total 
enrolment in the 801 high schools was 68,606 
and the number of four-year graduates was 
6,435. 


IMPORTANT modifications will be made in the 
curriculum of the elementary schools in Alsace 
and Lorraine at the beginning of the new schoo! 
year. Hitherto, instruction in German did not 
begin until the third school year; it will now be 
given from the second term of the second year, 
as soon as the children are sufficiently advanced 
in reading French. Where the parents desire it, 
the children will be taught their catechism in 
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German from the beginning in order to ensure 
ability to read German from their earliest years, 
These changes are announced in a circular issued 
by Professor Pfister, the new rector of the Acad- 
emy of Strasbourg. After referring to the 
progress made by the school children of Alsace 
and Lorraine in French, the rector points out 
the importance for them of a mastery of French, 
since it enables children afterwards to earn their 
living in other parts of France and in the eolo- 
nies. He refers to the fact that in almost the 
whole of Alsace, as well as in the eastern part of 
Lorraine, the Germanie dialect has remained the 
spoken tongue, and that German is also gener- 
ally the language of the church for all three 
creeds. German is also valuable for the fron- 
tier population. Education, he concludes, must 
be made bilingual in Alsace, though French must 
come first in order of importance. He insists 
that there is no question of the suppression ot 
the German dialect or of a campaign against it. 
It must continue to exist side by side wit! 
French, making the study of German easier for 
the Alsatians. 

THe Swedish Riksdag has passed a bill re 
organizing the system of elementary education 
for the purpose of discouraging private schools 
and of extending and unifying the publie school 
system. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ACCREDITED NEGRO HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


WITHIN the past few years an increased in 
terest has been taken in the development ol 
Negro education within the state of North Caro- 
lina by persons residing both within and beyond 
the confines of that state. This has been due to 
a belief that here was a public system of educe 
tion which has been seeking to remedy its short- 
comings, improve its opportunities, and so brig 
itself up to a level of eminent educational 
spectability. That this belief is justified is ev! 
dent to any one acquainted with the developme®! 
of the Negro aceredited high schools in this 
state. Data have been accumulated in the off 
of the supervisor of Negro high schools 10° 
the past three years—1924-25, 1925-26 and 
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1926-27. These have been tabulated, and an 
analysis of this tabulation gives rise to the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

In the year 1924-25 there were 20 public 
high schools and 23 private high schools. In 
1925-26 the publie high schools numbered 25 
while the private high sehools increased their 
number to 24. This is the first time that public 
hich schools have outnumbered those maintained 
by private support. The private high schools 
drop back to 23, the figure of two years earlier, 
while the publie high school list has an acere- 
tion of 8, bringing the total to 33, in 1926-27. 
This loss by the private high schools was due 
to the discontinuance of the high-school depart- 
ment at Shaw University, Raleigh. It was felt, 
at Shaw, that since the Washington High School 
of Raleigh was to be placed on the accredited 
list, high-school work at Shaw could well be dis- 
continued. Such a sentiment is more and more 
finding favorable regard among the controlling 
boards of the private schools. These institu- 
tions, largely church schools, are coming to feel 
that secondary education is primarily a matter 
of publie concern. And now that the state by 
increasing the publie schools is making this pos- 
sible, they are leaving this field with the idea 
of centering their attention on education above 
the secondary level. They thus will have fewer 
schools, but schools which more nearly approxi- 
mate the ideal standards for schools of college 
grade. Then, too, the inereased number of high- 
school graduates entering college forces the col- 
leges to make room for eollege students by 
eliminating the high school. The idea is to be 
commended. 

How these publie schools have grown is shown 
clearly by considering the inerease for the 
selected years in the total number of schools. 
The 56 schools of 1926-27 represent an increase 
of 14 per cent. over the 49 schools of the pre- 
vious year, and this despite the fore-mentioned 
loss in the ranks of the private schools; while 
the same rate of gain is indicated in the advance 
of the 49 schools of that year (1925-26) over 
the one immediately preceding. Considering 
comparatively; while the publie schools are only 
47 per cent, of all the aceredited high schools 
(43) in the year 1924-25, they are 51 per cent. 
of the 49 sehools in 1925-26, and 59 per cent. 


In 1926-27, 
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This increase in number of accredited schools 
causes an increase in the enrolment. There 
were enrolled in all the accredited schools of the 
state for the year 1926-27 boys and girls to the 
number of 9,958. The public schools counted 
6,841 or 69 per cent. of this number, while the 
private schools have the other 31 per cent. 
When this figure is compared with the 5,564 or 
67 per cent. of the 8,475 students in 1925-26 
and the 4,241 or 61 per cent. of the 6,905 en- 
rolled in 1924-25, one feels the growing im- 
portance of the public schools. Those students 
who, desirous of an education above that of the 
elementary school, were formerly compelled to 
enter private schools are now attending the 
publie high schools of their several communities. 
Of the fourth year students in 1926-27, which 
class entered chiefly in the fall of 1923, only 65 
per cent, are in the public schools. Sixty-seven 
per cent. of third year students (entering the 
fall of 1924) are in the publie schools. It is 
with this year, 1924-25, that the present study 
commences, The second and first year students, 
entering the fall of 1925 and 1926 respectively, 
were each reported with 72 per cent. of their 
enrolment in the public schools. A study of 
the enrolment by school calendar years bring 
out the same interesting fact. Consider that in 
1924-25 the public schools show an enrolment 
of 61 per cent. of the 6,905 boys and girls. In 
1925-26 67 per cent. of the 8,475 high school 
students were so enrolled. The same percentage 
of the 9,958 enrolled in 1926-27 find themselves 
in institutions supported by publie funds. This 
healthy gain means not only that the public 
schools by their numeric increase are bringing 
in an increased enrolment, but that they are 
also aiding as a stimulus to increase high school 
attendance. The prediction can be ventured 
that when the graduating classes of the next 
two years shall have passed into the histories 
of their several schools, three quarters of all 
the accredited high-school population will be in 
the public schools of the state. The evident 
reason for this prediction is that the private 
schools at present boast such a large propor- 
tion of the third and fourth year students as 
compared with their proportion of all students. 
This large number of junior and senior students 
operates to considerably reduce the publie school 
percentage of enrolment for this year, 1926-27. 
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Two years hence we can confidently expect the 
fruition of this promise. As indicative of this 
from a somewhat different angle some figures of 
graduation are inserted here. 

Note that only 56 per cent. of the graduates 


Per cent. 
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tion to offer opportunities for education of a 
sort which might be desired has come a change 
in the curriculum of the colored schools, so that 
now the double standard of programs of study 
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is conspicuous by its absence. There is but one 
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of 1924-25 were from public schools, 62 per 
cent. of those of 1925-26; with, in 1927, the 
steadily increasing ratio is 67 per cent. of the 
total. I believe it is a matter of significance 
chat the percentage of public high-school enrol- 
ment for a calendar year is almost identical 
with the percentage graduation of the public 
schools for the following year. 
of the figures cited, then, we can see that under 
the influence of the present forces this variable 


a) 


In consideration 


ratio promises to become constant around 
per cent. 

The private high schools are coming to be less 
and less a factor in secondary education for 
this state. That they at present maintain so 
creditable a standing as something more than 
one quarter of the total accredited high-school 
enrolment is due to the immigrant population— 
students coming into these schools from other 
states. One of the outstanding things which 
formerly caused public schools to suffer and 
delayed their development was the opportunity 
offered in the private schools for preparation 
for further study. These private schools looked 
forward to preparation for standard colleges 
and were imbued with the best ideals of classic 
culture. They were free from the caste in- 
fluence in education then prevailing in the pub- 
lie schools and still existent in publie school 
systems in many places throughout the South. 


With the recognition of the fundamental obliga- 


course of study for all the accredited high 
schools of the state. The abandonment of the 
caste tendency in education is causing the pu 
schools to receive large numbers of students 
who would have otherwise entered the priva 
schools. 

In the cases of some schools the conditions of 
accrediting involves increasing the number 0! 
The of 
schools, of course, means an increase in 


teachers. large number accredited 
number of teachers in this type of school. Th 
gain in number of teachers for the state as a 
whole has matched the increase in number 0! 
schools and in number of students. The 
teachers of 1924-25 are 368 in 1925-26 and +2 
in 1926-27. Most of this increase has been 
the public schools. For while the 
schools show a gain of 6 per cent. in the 
teachers of 1925-26 as compared with the 
of 1924-25, this, relatively and absolutely, de 
clines so that the 165 teachers of 1926-27 rep 
On t 
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private 
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Ye) 
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resent an increase of only 4 per cent. 
other hand, the publie schools exhibit increass 
in 1925-26 and 1926-27, each over the previous 
year, of 11 per cent. and 32 per cent., respe 
tively. The absolute figures in progressive 0? 
of years are 189, 210 and 277 teachers in pu! 
accredited high schools. When the number 0! 
teachers per pupil is computed, however, 
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selected years 17.9, 18.5, 18.9 pupils per teacher. 
This small but steady increase means that the 
cost of instruction is becoming more and more 
a problem with the private schools and that 
the per capita teacher cost must be lessened by 
increasing the number of individuals taught by 
each teacher. The publie school figure, while 
larger, is well within the bounds ordinarily re- 
carded as permissible for good work. The 
firure for 1924-25 and 1926-27 is the same— 
24.7 students per teacher. In the intervening 
year they are a trifle higher—26.4 students per 
teacher. The school boards were apparently 
not prepared to meet the influx of 1,300 stu- 
dents. Note, however, that this number too is 
still within the limits of educational respectabil- 
ity. Too slavish an interpretation of these 
figures is unwarranted while yet a fairly large 
number of the teachers are engaged in part- 
time teaching. In the publie schools these part- 
time teachers have either administrative duties 
or do some teaching in elementary schools con- 
nected therewith. In at least two cases, how- 
ever, they teach partly in college. In the pri- 
vate schools they generally do college teaching. 
The publie schools have 88 per cent. full-time 
teachers, an improvement over the 80 per cent. 
of 1925-26 and the 84 per cent. of 1924-25. 
The private schools have maintained a fairly 
constant percentage—72 per cent. of their teach- 
ers doing full-time work. These figures will 
gain in signifieance if study should be made of 
the pupil load earried by each school and by 
each teacher, full-time-teacher pupil load, and 
other closely related facts. As they stand, 
however, they are not without significance. 

The certification system of the state insures 
that these teachers meet certain standards, The 
schools in whieh these teachers have been trained 
are many, Of the 442 teachers 23 per cent. are 
edueated in the state. Seventy-seven per cent. 
come from outside the state, and of this number 
18 per cent, are from schools predominately 
white, The private schools show a larger pro- 
portion of teachers edueated in white colleges 
than in publie schools, Twenty-five per cent. 
of all the teachers in private schools are trained 
in white eolleges while only 14 per cent. of all 
the publie-sehool teachers are so prepared. 
is due to three causes: First, there are two 


This 
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schools with teaching staffs altogether white. 
Then some of the schools founded as missionary 
enterprises still retain white teachers. Finally, 
and most important, the Negroes themselves— 
partially under the demand for advanced and 
professional degrees for college teachers—are 
coming from the larger northern universities 
into these schools. Occasionally there seems a 
danger of mental inbreeding when schools are 
connected with colleges, but as a whole these 
schools are fairly free from this fault. One 
North Carolina institution, Shaw University, 
contributes 10 per cent. in the 23 per cent. of 
teachers educated in this state and Howard 
University contributes 12 per cent. of all the 
teachers engaged in the accredited high schools. 
These are the largest individual contributions. 
The teachers educated in the state have in- 
creased from 22 per cent. in 1924-25 and 1925- 
26 to 23 per cent. in 1926-27. A state should 
be practically self-supplying with regard to 
high-school teachers. This state has still quite 
a way to go to satisfactorily approach this ideal. 
It is to be hoped and expected that the increased 
high-school enrolment will be felt within the 
next decade as supplying this need. 

I shall not diseuss here that these figures 
seem to show a tendency toward a better grade 
of teaching in the public high schools, while the 
private schools have higher and beneficial tradi- 
tions of scholarship; nor the significance of 
daily attendance figures as indicative of various 
requirements of and attitudes inculeated by the 
two classes of schools; nor the fact that one 
college supplies the second largest number of 
teachers in the public schools, but none in the 
private schools; nor what is.to become of the 
1,500 graduates annually, which number—with 
slight increase—promises to be maintained for 
several years. In connection with this last, 
however, attention is directed to the tremendous 
increase in enrollment of students of college 
grade in the colleges of North Carolina from a 
pitiable 364 in 1922-23 to 1,315 in 1926-27. 
These prepared students are going to college. 
Further consideration of these would lead too 
far afield—perhaps, more of them later. Too 
much food produces indigestion. It is perhaps 
a sufficient meal over which to chew the eud 
that the number of accredited high schools has 
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increased to one and one third times the number 
two years ago, the publie high schools now 
being nearly one and one half times their num- 
ber then. And for the same period the number 
of students has increased to one and four tenths 
the former figure. The teachers now are one 
and three tenths as many as in 1925 and one and 
four tenths the number engaged in teaching 
were educated in North Carolina. Then the 
graduates were 1,012; they now exceed 1,500. 
And while the publie schools graduated one half 
of these two years ago, they now send out 
two thirds of this larger total, having practically 
doubled their number of graduates of the earlier 
date. All these things are fraught with tre- 
mendous significance. This realization of edu- 
cational possibilities will be a stimulus to de- 
velopment along all lines. It is this which has 
made North Carolina one of the states to be 
considered in all phases of public welfare. The 
same sort of thing will operate to maintain 
this consideration. In addition to the single 
standard curriculum mentioned earlier the same 
systematic care and attention given schools for 
white children is accorded schools for Negroes. 
and conditions are studied and 
these studies recorded with the 
same zeal and painstaking care as received by 
the white schools. The entire time of a Negro 
supervisor of high schools is devoted to this 
It is from the records in his offiee that 
this study is made. I know of no other State 
in which this could have been done. One word 
more. May the educational strides of Tarhellia 
serve as pace-makers to her more lethargic 


Negro schools 
the results of 


work, 


southern sisters. 
Ben L. Taylor 
SHAW UNIVERSITY, 
RALFIGH, N. C. 





DISCUSSION 


A WORLD BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Ir may not, as yet, seem to be politically 
expedient for statesmen of this country to ad- 
vocate joining the League of Nations; however, 
with millions upon millions of good and intel- 
ligent citizens in sympathy with the expressed 
purposes of the League and anxiously desiring 
to promote peace, international cooperation and 
good-will among nations, there ought to be 
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some effective way to unite and give wing 
to this powerful, though often suppressed, for 
for enriching human understanding, 

The princely gift of two millions of dollars 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to assist in build. 
ing and equipping an appropriate library for 
the League of Nations, shows a confidence anj 
faith in the future of the League that will 
stimulate and encourage peace-loving citizens 
of every country. The immense influence oj 
wealth for good or evil on the body politic has 
been felt for ages, but when it is thus disinter. 
estedly turned into channels of enlightenment 
for the permanent benefit of mankind, it lp. 
comes a real blessing approved and appreciated 
by all. 

With strongly established foundations 
continued support, backed by sympathy, : 
structive intelligence and consecrated wills | 
find a better way of conducting international 
affairs than now in use, the permanency of the 
League of Nations, in some form, seems as. 
sured. It forms a desirable center or meeting 
place of deliberative bodies intent on intellectu 
cooperation and mutual study of difficult prob- 
lems of state and human welfare. Many 
committees or branch organizations have beet 
created, dealing with economic, humanitarian, 
geographie and other problems affecting world 
peace. But one important problem to the fur 
therance of peace, of vital interest to the Leagu 
and to every nation, either within or without 
the League, is that of education per se. | 
promotion might be greatly stimulated and th 
mutual benefits much enhanced by the creation 
of a World Bureau of Education. 

Thousands of able educators of all progres 
sive countries have perceived and keen|; 
this need, in many eases they have voiced the 
thought and in some taken deliberative acto 
in efforts to form beginnings of less pretens!' 
organizations in the hope that they might “ 
velop later into the desired goal. To se ® 
need, even in times of rapid progress, may **" 
far short of providing the appropriate machi! 
ery to utilize and care for it. It is the prev" 
ing opinion of educators that a World Bures! 
of Education, to be most efficient and wvrr 
sally serviceable, must be an outgrowth of 
League of Nations. Philanthropy and 


vidual initiative may prove of great help, > 
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the responsibility for its support and function- 
ing must rest upon the authority of the indi- 
vidual nations concerned, as delegated to and 
expressed by the League. Much of the neces- 
sary machinery is already provided. 

With the League of Nations in active opera- 
tion, its machinery functioning and with en- 
eouraging signs of permanence, there is no more 
appropriate body through which to establish 
and earry forward a World Bureau of Educa- 
tion in which and through which all nations 
could serve with their best and in turn receive 
the best that edueation and intelligence can fur- 
nish from all the others. Having published" 
in another connection the essential features to 
be anticipated from such a World Bureau of 
Education, they need not be repeated here. One 
of the great indirect benefits, however, to peace, 
understanding, prosperity and good-will is pro- 
moted as an inevitable result of intelligent in- 
dividuals working together in sympathetic co- 
operation, in the direct interest of a great state, 
its people and children, on common problems 
of human betterment in which all are alike con- 
cerned, 

In time such a bureau, with its choice rep- 
resentatives of the different countries, would 
accumulate a fund of exact knowledge of con- 
ditions, ideals and general direction of education 
in all countries that would furnish a perpetual 
source of truth and reliable information not 
now obtainable. Already alert students of 
edueation bent on self-improvement and humani- 
tarian interests are flocking in large numbers 
to the headquarters of the League of Nations; 
a World Bureau of Edueation would add an- 
other appeal. Beginnings must be made before 
Superstructures ean be added, and superstrue- 
tures must be had before the finishing touches 
can be placed in order. But a World Bureau 
of Edueation, as here in mind, must become a 
living, growing organism; never completed ; 
always becoming; continually replenished by 
becoming individuals, 

The spirit of the age is in the direction of 
peace and away from war, but it must be 
nourished with food of its kind to live and 
prevail, Every peace-loving citizen of every 
‘ountry has his part to play. Seen in the 

‘SCHOOL AND Socrery, August 1, 1925, pp. 121- 


127, 
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large, the peoples of all countries are continually 
becoming better, more efficient, more humane; 
passing from lower to higher levels of thinking 
and acting. Changes of growth, especially of 
the more permanent nature, are usually so slow 
as to become imperceptible unless viewed over 
long stretches of time. This, together with the 
many misfits, weaklings, perverse and criminal 
classes that occur through the processes of de- 
velopment in all grades and conditions of society 
and stages of development, make it difficult for 
the average citizen to see and believe in the 
forward and upward movement of civilization. 
Even these undesirables, so burdensome to every 
nation, are decreasing with the growth of civili- 
zation and right education. They create, how- 
ever, a serious problem to the upright citizenry 
of every country, the proper solution of which 
can only be brought about through sympathetic 
and intelligent cooperation of many minds. 
Science points with indisputable evidence to 
the commonality of all mankind, especially dur- 
ing the earlier stages, with needs, possibilities, 
aspirations and primal inheritances quite the 
same in all races. The differences that one sees 
in these children, grown to maturity, in char- 
acter, intelligence, outlook, worth and helpful- 
ness, are, for the most part, results of environ- 
ment, education, aims and ideals that have in- 
fluenced and guided their early footsteps. On 
the whole, children are or become the embodi- 
ments of their parents; one generation, of that 
preceding; though, usually, with increased in- 
telligence and an added increment of good. 
Children of any or all peoples, early separated 
from their homes and native environments and 
placed in others, quickly adjust themselves to 
the new situations, rapidly acquiring the habits, 
customs, language, ways, character and general 
outlook of the people among whom they dwell. 
Separated as we are and, probably, must con- 
tinue to be, in more or less favored territories, 
more or less resourceful districts of the world, 
which is becoming appreciably smaller with the 
increase of knowledge and means of communi- 
cation, we can not hope to lighten our burdens 
or to increase our comforts by antagonizing 
one another; but we can be of telling aid and 
appreciable service to one another by acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the difficulties checking ad- 
vancement of our distant neighbors and by 
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extending sympathetic cooperation in efforts to 
remove them. Nowhere can this be accom- 
plished more successfully than through the edu- 
cation systems of the different countries that 
lay the foundation, furnish the food, create the 
ideals and build the character of coming gen- 
erations. 

There are, as every one knows, great inherent 
differences in education systems. Many of 
these differences arise through environmental 
necessities, are best adapted to particular needs 
and are apt to remain as fixed entities. Others 
are mere accidents of growth, arising through 
ignorance and persisting through the want of 
light and vision. Nothing is more wholesome 
to truth than the searchlight of intelligence. A 
World Bureau of Edueation neither would nor 
could add anything of weal or woe to any 
national education system except upon its own 
desire and initiative. But greater than the 
greatest of libraries, which it would resemble in 
part, it would have the means within itself to 
create, gather, sift, accumulate, conserve and 
the knowledge 





wisely distribute knowledge 
that every ambitious, forward-looking school 
officer, teacher, educator or research student is 
hungry to know and would be blessed in know- 
ing. Such a World Bureau of Education is 
vitally needed and would further peace, amity 
and prosperity among nations as much, if not 
more, than any other institution that might at 
this time be created. 
G. W. A. Luckey 


y 


1401 FarrMontr STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE NEED FOR TEACHING ANTHRO- 
POLOGY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 

Our elaborate educational system looks like 
an enormous advance over the methods of 
primitive man who sat on the floor of his hut, 
knife in one hand, a block of wood in the other, 
teaching his son how to carve a charm which 
would keep the ghosts away. But are there not 
certain aspects of the education which we give 
our children which differ very little from those 
used by primitive man with his so much nar- 
rower horizon? 

True, when the Eskimo mother or the Sioux 
Indian father taught their children the tech- 
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nique and the lore of their forefathers, their 
task was a very different one from that Which 
confronts the modern teacher. The primitive 
instructor had to teach the child entrusted to 
his care all that he himself had learned from 
his teachers and his own experience; his task 
was simply to pass on to the next generation 
the sum of his civilization, undistorted, unex. 
purgated, unadorned. The child must lear 
how to make a bow and arrow, how to build g 
canoe, how to hunt, how to address his elders, 
how to deal with the spirits—each of these was 
a separate technique which had been worked 
out and handed down from one generation to 
another, changing, sometimes slightly, sometimes 
radically, in the hands of human custodians, 
But in the teaching method there was no as 
sumption of changes to come. The pupil wa: 
exhorted to make as good a canoe as his master 
Occasionally a master might hope that his pupil 
would make an even better canoe, one that was 
swifter, smoother, stronger. But such improve. 
ment was expected to proceed along well-defined 
lines; the boy was to make a better canoe, not 
invent a rowboat. 

Seldom was the technical education conducted 
in such a way that the pupil was taught general 
principles, either principles of mechanics or 
properties of materials, Every Samoan mother 
must teach her daughter how to make som 
dozen articles by weaving palm leaves—mats, 
carrying baskets, fishing baskets, thatch, plat- 
ters, blinds, fans, ete., requiring variations 1 
procedure but all based upon the essential prin- 
ciple of weaving with halves of palm leaves 
that the midrib holds firm and spaces the Jeatlets 
used as the weaving strands, Yet the woman 
who can weave all of these articles with skill 
and speed does not generalize this experienc 
when she passes it on. She does not say 
“Arrange your weaving material so that the 
central rib provides the stiffness where 1! 
most needed, at the top of a blind, on both 
edges of a floor mat, for the rim of the basket. 
Upon the amount and position of the stifines 
required will depend the kind of weave you U. 
For articles not requiring a close texture 
green leaves, as they are much easier to wea’; 
but for articles in which holes are undesira! - 
dry your leaves first and so avoid shrinkage, 


tor 


ete. Instead she says: “To make a basket ! 


ae 
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serving octopus at the feast which the young 
men bring to a visiting girl, take two young 
» leaves, like this. Split off the center rib 
so it is about this thick, Leave your leaflets 
on each leaf like this and put the two together 
like this. Now eross this one over that one like 
this.” ete., for every single article. Each item 
of technical knowledge is imparted separately. 

An analogy to this form of instruction may 
still be found in the way many mothers teach 
their daughters to cook. Little girls learn “to 
make johnny cake,” “to make ginger bread,” 
“to make biseuits,” one separate piece of skill 
after another, often never made articulate even 
in special formulas. From this mass of special 
eases, the good cook later builds up a mass of 
unformed generalizations and becomes the good 
cook who ean never “tell any one just how she 


palr 


does make that cake.” 

In sharp contrast to this method is our at- 
tempt to teach traditional techniques like cook- 
ing and farming in schools. Here every at- 
tempt is made to reduce the results of experi- 
ence to general principles which the pupil can 
apply to particular cases, Our students are 
taught the properties of chemicals, the possi- 
bilities of mechanical principles, always with 
the implied hope that the gifted among them 
may work out new combinations, develop not 
only better but new and different applications 
of the knowledge which is passed on to them. 

And in the field of technical education we 
may well congratulate ourselves upon many 
significant advances over the methods of the 
Eskimo iglu, the medieval workshop or the 
colonial kitehen, Rules of thumb, special for- 
mulas for special eases, single track training 
which excludes the findings of related tech- 
niques, are to be outlawed. But in our teaching 
of the social seienees have we made any such 
signifieant advances? The teacher of domestic 
science knows how to make eake, not simply 
how to make “angel food,” “jelly roll,” “cream 
puffs” and “eup eake.’ The child is taught 
the principles of eake baking, as in mathematics 
she is taught to think in numbers so that she 
“an count apples or eons in the same terms and 
need not apply a separate vocabulary and a 
‘eparate set of concepts to counting breadfruit 
4S opposed to counting human beings. But in 
the teaching about society the child receives no 
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such groundwork for abstract and constructive 
thinking. He is not taught about Homo Sapiens 
but about Americans in 1927 who live in Ari- 
zona or New Hampshire. The Samoan chief 
taught his son to stay in the back of the house, 
to bow when he passed a chief, to give the 
sacred fish to the high chief and never eat them 
himself, to use carefully selected honorific terms 
when speaking to men of rank, to learn his 
place in the council of the young men and 
never speak out of it. Is not much of our 
teaching just such a collection of uncoordinated 
precepts, formulas, admonitions? A good citizen 
pays his taxes; gives money to charity; does 
not gamble; takes his hat off to ladies, in a 
house, a church or an elevator; doesn’t eat with 
his knife, respects his neighbor’s life and prop- 
erty. But the child is given no teaching as to 
the potentialities and limitations which man has 
shown through the ages, in Tasmania and in 
Egypt, in New Guinea and in Greenland, under 
the influence of different civilizations with vastly 
different patterns of behavior. As far as his 
ability to think about mankind goes, he is still 
in the position of the little girl who has been 
taught to make “eup cakes.” She not only 
knows very little about cakes in general, but if 
she thinks about them at all she is likely to 
generalize incorrectly and think all cakes are 
like cup cakes. 

If the children in our schools are to be the 
technical inventors of to-morrow, we realize 
that it is necessary to teach them the nature of 
material things. If we expect them to make 
important contributions to our management of 
society, they must be similarly equipped. An- 
thropology is a special technique for enabling 
people to step outside their own civilizations 
and view them objectively. By the study and 
analysis of the diverse solutions which other 
members of the human race have applied to the 
problems which confront us to-day, it is pos- 
sible to make a more reasoned, a more scien- 
tifie judgment of the needs of our own society. 
Obviously the bulk of ethnological research can 
not be taught to school children. But it can 
be taught to the teachers of those children. 
Only by giving the students in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges the very best equipment 
for thinking about social problems can we hope 
to have teachers who will give their pupils a 
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groundwork for constructive thought instead of 


a series of rul f thumb. 
. — MARGARET MEAD 


THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL History, 
New York, N. Y. 





QUOTATIONS 


ROTTENNESS OR DECENCY FOR 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

THE curtain is fixed to rise on the final inglor- 
ious scene in the ousting of Superintendent of 
Schools William McAndrew when Mr. McAn- 
drew will come to trial before the board of 
education on charges of insubordination. 

It is a trial, in the judicial sense of the term, 
only by courtesy. Another term would better 
fit the procedure by which the jury which voted 
the indictment continues to sit and pass on the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. Names, how- 
ever, will not matter much in Mr. McAndrew’s 
ease. The fix is already in. The jury has al- 
ready been tampered with. It is no question of 
the culpability of the defendant. No one but a 
fool or a faker believes Mr. McAndrew guilty. 
It is a decision between probity and dirty polli- 
tics, with the odds on dirty polities to win. 

The charges against Mr. McAndrew grew out 
of a difference of opinion between the superin- 
tendent of schools and a majority of the school 
board. A resolution of the board decreed that 
the places of extra teachers, heretofore employed 
in clerical and semi-clerical positions, should be 
filled by civil service employees. The case was 
taken into court. Mr. McAndrew, having already 
stated his position, was subpoenaed as a witness 
and gave evidence tending to disprove the con- 
tentions of the board. 

With his statement of an opposing opinion as 
an excuse, the board voted, six to five, to sus- 
pend Mr. McAndrew and try him for insubor- 
dination. 

As well have no superintendent of schools, if 
such rule is to prevail. As well have a superin- 
tendent ignorant enough to enjoy no opinions, or 
supine enough to repress his opinions, or dis- 
honest enough to distort his opinions on com- 
mand, if the expression of an antagonistic opin- 
ion by a superintendent of schools is to mean 
his arraignment and trial. 

It is just such a superintendent—ignorant, 
supine or dishonest—toward which the Chicago 
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schools are headed if Mr. McAndrew is removed 
from office. It is just such a superintenden: 
which those seeking Mr. McAndrew’s removya| 
desire to see in office. The position of superin. 
tendent of schools of Chicago is in danger of 
being made untenable for any one with self. 
respect. or a desire to stand well in his pro. 
fession. 

It depends on the actions of the school trs- 
tees whether the office is to be one which it is 
mark of pride and honesty to be thrown out of 
or a mark of shame to be seen entering. 

The position of a member of the school board 
is an honorary one. It is the only one of the 
high offices, appointive or elective, which does 
not carry a salary. In theory, such a system 
should make the office of a school trustee at- 
tractive only to citizens of high minds and ex- 
alted purposes. The recompense, instead of i: 
money, is in the knowledge that the trustee is 
performing perhaps the highest duty delegated 
to any public servant—supervising the educatior 
of the city’s children. It is truly an honorary 
position. 

Because it is, so is the shame and the disgrace 
aggravated when the office of a school trustee 1s 
perverted for selfish ends and turned to the uses 
of sordid spoils polities. That is being done in 
the case of Superintendent McAndrew. No one 
is silly enough or has effrontery enough to deny 
it. It is polities in the school system—spoils 
polities. It is cheap job lifting and bargaining 
It is playing with the publiec’s money, mone! 
paid ungrudgingly out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
for a purpose more earnest and heartfelt tha! 
any other to which public money is put. 

The trial of Superintendent McAndrew will 
tell whether decency or rottenness is to be the 
rule in the governance of the Chicago pubic 
schools. It will tell how many trustees trul) 
hold honorary offices.—The Chicago Tribun 


CHICAGO ON TRIAL 

NoMINALLy, Superintendent McAndrew 0 
the public schools is on trial on charges of 
insubordination, In fact, it is Chieago as repr’ 
sented by its Mayor and Board of Education 
that is on trial. No one in the slightest a 
quainted with William MeAndrew’s personality, 
attitudes and teachings will for a monet 
question his competency, honesty or patriotism. 
Mayor Thompson’s campaign slogan, “Kiek Me- 
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Andrew out—he’s a stool pigeon of King George 
of England,” was but the absurd preamble to a 
series of allegations that are equally absurd. 
The superintendent is virtually accused of 
having opinions of his own, intelligently arrived 
which he expressed openly when occasion 
required. He was not willing to stultify him- 
sel even to hold his position. He need not now 
be concerned tor himself if he is deposed by a 
hoard that has é¢learly no worthy purpose in 
what it seems bent upon doing. Yet as a man 
devoted to his profession and to the teachers 
and children in the schools which he has served 


at, 


with surpassing abilities, he may be concerned 
that the position from which he is being driven 
will be made untenable for any man of high 
professional standing and intellectual integrity. 
In keeping the pledge of Mayor Thompson to 
“fire McAndrew” the Board of Edueation will 
condemn itself as unfit to serve the public in an 
office responsible for a city’s most precious 
sset 

In private business it is the man of inde- 
pendent thinking, resourcefulness, courage and 
aggressive honesty, other things being equal, 
who is most sought for. If the publie is to 
deny itself the service of such men in its highest 
offices, its business will obviously suffer. Most 
of all in the field of education is there need of 
such qualities as Dr. MeAndrew has shown in 
his career as a teacher and executive. He is 
tontnal. His reputation is established. He 
may write after his record Q. E. D. It is the 
Chieago board that has put itself on trial, or 
has been put on trial by the Mayor.—The New 
York Times, 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A COMPARISON OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
OF EXTENSION AND COLLEGE 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


INTELLIGENCE tests of college students have 
exhibited a considerable range in medians when 
‘afferent institutions are compared. The Army 
Alpha, for example, has yielded median scores 
as high as 159 (Yale freshmen )* and as low as 

Anderson, J. E., ‘*Intelligence Tests of Yale 


Colleca + . 
ye Freshmen.’’ ScHooL AND SOCIETY, 1920, 
11, 417-20, 
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120 in certain western and southern universities 
of established rank.? This represents a differ- 
ence of about .8 S.D. in terms of the variability 
of the army draft, and of perhaps 1.5 8S. D. in 
terms of the more limited variability of the col- 
lege group. It is well known, also, that marked 
differences may occur in the several departments 
of a given institution. At Ohio State, to men- 
tion a single case, the medians for undergradu- 
ate technical schools are reported as ranging 
from 112 to 147.5 Discrepancies of this order 
may be ascribed to varying standards of admis- 
sion and promotion, and also to tuition and 
maintenance factors which in certain institutions 
may tend to select students from the higher 
economic: levels. The writer has shown the in- 
fluence of such factors in a comparison of high- 
school and private preparatory-school students ;* 
the present report deals with two groups of 
students in the elementary psychology classes 
of Columbia University. Eight hundred and 
seventy records (Army Alpha) were taken in 
successive sections, 452 in Columbia College 
classes, and 418 in the Columbia University 
Extension. The college classes were adequately 
representative of the college as a whole, their 
distribution in seores in the Thorndike Intelli- 
gence Examination, taken at entrance, showing 
no significant differences when compared with 
the distribution of the total group. (Median 
84, S.D. 12 Thorndike.) 

The extension classes also appeared to be 
representative of undergraduate extension 
groups. Their median age was 20.3 years, with 
a median academic status of a second-year stu- 
dent in college. Approximately 70 per cent. 
were taking four courses or more, the remainder 
including a number of persons holding full-time 
positions and enrolled in the extension depart- 
ment for no more than a single course. 

The Alpha distributions reveal striking dif- 
ferences. 


2 Memoirs of the Nat. Acad. of Sci. Vol. XV, 
1921, Part 3, ch. 19. 

3 Noble, E. L., and Arps, G. F., ‘‘ University 
Student Intelligence Ratings According to the 
Army Alpha Test.’’ ScHooL AND Society, 1920, 
11, 233-37. 

4 Jones, H. E., ‘‘The Intelligence of Prepara- 
tory School Students.’’ J. of Ed. Psych., 1926, 
376-83. 
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SCORE 60 70 


Alpha score College Extension 
200-209 4 2 
190-199 47 9 
180-189 78 21 
170-179 110 36 
160-169 72 59 
150-159 63 73 
140-149 33 59 
130-139 25 46 
120-129 14 50 
110-119 3 28 
100-109 2 12 
3elow 100 1 23 

N 452 418 

Q 182.1 163.7 

Md. 171.2 = 7 148.7 + 1.1 
Q, 156.3 128 

Q 12.9 17.8 

S. D. 18.2 26.4 


The extension median of 148 is quite reliably 
higher than that which has been reported at the 
majority of colleges and universities. By com- 
parison with Columbia College, however, an in- 
feriority appears which is more than 1 S.D. of 
the college distribution. As might be expected 
from the selections represented, a greater varia- 
bility is shown in the extension than in the 

5 The difference is probably greater than appears 
here, since Thorndike has shown that Alpha scores 
above 150 require a progressive correction in order 
to maintain a scale of equal units. On such a 
scale, the extension median would be unchanged, 
but the college median raised to 174. Thorndike, 
E. L., ‘‘ The Measurement of Intelligence,’’ p. 237. 
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college group. This is also reflected when 
medians are computed for separate classes, the 
college classes ranging from 168 to 175 (prior 
to sectioning on an intelligence basis), the ex- 
tension classes from 135 to about 160. Taken 
as a whole, only 15.2 per cent. of the extension 
psychology students equal or surpass the median 
for the college group; 6.1 per cent. surpass the 
third quartile. If the college group is sectioned 
into top and bottom halves, the bottom half will 
still have a median reliably superior to the 
extension median. It may be thought that the 
college superiority is due in part to the faet 
that its membership is composed entirely of 
men, while the extension classes are coeduca- 
tional with approximately equal numbers of the 
two sexes. If this is a factor it is not an im 
portant one, since the median of the extension 
women is unreliably different from that of the 
men (2.5 points lower). Whatever the factors 
which determine the college superiority (prob- 
ably chiefly the rigorous entrance requirements, 
and the greater financial burden in taking a full 
college course) it is probable that the difference 
is sufficiently important, in its relation to schol- 
arship aptitude, to be taken into account in the 
selection of textbooks and in the administration 
of courses. An attempt to do equivalent work, 
in parallel classes of the two departments, dis- 
regards a fundamental disparity in the eqwpP 
ment of the two groups. 
Haroip Ex.is Jones 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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